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FROM A COLLECTION OF LATE XVilith AND EARLY XIXth CENTURY MEISSEN MONKEY BAND FIGURES. 
: GEOFFREY ONE 
6c In the possession of Van’ 10 Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3. Phone : KEN. 3931 DOLLAR 


Stand 16, Kensington Antique Dealers’ Fair. 


ine pair of GEORGE IT Salvers, London, 1774, by John Robinson. Diameter 13} in. 
Weight: 86 oz. 15 dwt. 


Engraved with the contemporary Coat of Arms of the family of Osbaldestode. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 3724 Established 1790 
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Fine 18th Century Mahogany Sideboard, 67 in. wide. Elegant Carved Pine and Gilt 18th Century Mirror 


Visit our Exhibit at the Northern Antique Dealers’ Fair, 


HARROGATE, September 12th to 17th inc. Stand No. 10 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


i 
49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 Cable Address; ‘Needinc’ Chester 
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WILLIAM WALTER awnours um 





Telephone : 
CHANCERY 3248 


Telegrams : 
WALTER-STRONGROOMS, 
LONDON 


Antique S: ‘ 





Old Shaffell 


Fine Old Sheffield Plate Tea and Coffee Service—in perfect condition. Date c. 1800. Plate 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT, LONDON, W.C.2 




















The three undermentioned auctioneers —working in association at Blenstock House—offer a really 
comprehensive service for the sale and valuation of antique and modern furniture, objets d’art and 
other useful and decorative items of all kinds. 


Brochure, sample catalogues and entry form will be gladly sent on application. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


(E seine »d 1796) 


for Furniture, Pictures, Books, Jewellery, Carpets, Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, etc. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


(Established 1794) 


for Ceramics, Violins and other Musical Instruments, Stamps, Silver and Plated Ware. 


GLENDINING & CO. LTD. 


(Established 1900) 


for Coins, Medals, Oriental Works of Art, Greek, Roman and Egyptian Antiquities. 
All now have their Salerooms and Offices at : 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
MAYfair 2424 (8 lines) 
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By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Rare Elizabethan Bell Salt, London 1599. Perfectly marked. 
ts Maker’s Mark IB, with badge above. 
DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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PRESENT THE FOURTH 


KENSINGTON 
ANTIQUES FAIR” 


MRS. WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Patron: 


KENSINGTON 
TOWN HALL 


Ist to Sth September 
1955 


Zn 


Daily Ll a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 


(excluding Sunday) 


Admission 2/6 Season Ticket 10/- 


(including Tax and Catalogue) 
*K 


EXHIBITS WILL BE FOR SALE 


Light Refreshments Available 


ALL 


Information : 


MISS BERYL DAVY, 34c Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. 


Organising Secretary: 
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WANTED!! 


AND FOR SALE 


Antique Needlework, Tapestries 
Works of Art, Furniture, Ivories 
Carpets 


* 


J. A. MODIANO, 54 GEORGE ST., LONDON, W.1 


tt 
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SUT 
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Welbeck 5986 
UTE LULL {tt 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


a. FOR BOOKS*+ 


FAMED CENTRE FOR BOOKS on ART & COLLECTING 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare Books onevery subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


Foyles have depts. for Handicraft Materials, Stationery, 
Gramophone Records, Music, Magazine Subscriptions. 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) + Open 9-6 (incl. Suts.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road. 


TE 
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ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington 


S.W.7 


Sd 


Weekly Auction Sales 
oO 
f 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, CHINA, SILVER and 
PLATED ARTICLES, etc. 


Every Thursday at 10 a.m. 


(View Days Tuesday and Wednesday) 
+ Sa + 


Valuations for all Purposes 


Auction Sales conducted in Town or Country 


Catalogues 
Prepaid by Post 
4d. each 


Phone: 
FREmantle 2364 
(3 lines) 
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KENSINGTON ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


The next 4 pages are reserved by 


STALLHOLDERS 














DESMOND THOMAS ANTIQUES FINE ARTS 


QUEENS W. AY HOUSE 


50, QUEENSWAY, LONDON, W.2 
STAND No. 38 BAY 6659 


Stand No. 8 


Dumber Chree 





Limited 
A Fine Famille Rose — — in Mint Condition 3 Ss H E PH E Pe D MA RK ET 
AYS A LARGE SELECTION 
aaeead _ LONDON, W.1 


COLLECTORS AND DEALERS 


: TELE.: GROSVENOR 8523 
Single Items and Collections purchased for Cash 
































BAYswater 1196 STAND No. 39 


Anthony Cooper 
Antiques Silver & Porcelain Victorian Jewellery 


Wholesale and Export 


186 & 188, KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.8 
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GORDON HAND 





ockingham Flower-encrusted Tureen. 
Rockingh Fl ted T 


12 in. diameter Circa 1820 


Stands 17 and 23 
We specialise in distinctive antiques of 
character and interest, and Collectors 
and Antique Dealers are always welcome 
to inspect our ever-changing stock of 


never less than 10,000 unusual items. 


170, Kensington Church Street, 
London, W.8 


PARK 4910 


18th century Silver 


STAND 16 


LAIRD CLOWES 
176 Campden Hill Road, London, W.8 
Telephone: Park 5443 











Chandeliers 
a Speciality 


Antiques ff 
and fine Arts <; 





STAND No. 6 


Walter Bird 


110-112 Kensington Church Street, 
London, 2.8 


Tel: BAYswater 2987 














OLAF BLAYNEY-BARNETT 
Original Master Drawings and Paintings 
Antique China, Glass and Small Furniture 

Stand No. 33 


87a Portobello Road, 
Kensington, London, W.11 


SHIPPING AGENT 
TEL: MANSION HOUSE 5121 


OPEN ALL DAY 
ON SATURDAYS 


Drawings by Annigoni and Brangwyn, etc. 




















STAND No. 1 


RHONARTS LTD. 


for the Acquisition or Disposal of 


CARPETS and RUGS 


EXPERT STAFF FOR REPAIRS 
HAND-CLEANING and MOTH PROOFING 
VALUATIONS 


64a KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 WES 8975 








Telephone 
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L. BADEN 


14 PAVED COURT, RICHMOND, Surrey : ult ee. Si 


RIChmond 0833. STAND 13 PROspect 4572 


(Best prices paid for fine goods) Antiques 


26, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 
Telephone: WESTERN 0865 (Palace Gate end) 


* 


OLD 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


* 





SILVER PORCELAIN 


DECORATIONS AND 


Small pair of Dr. Wall (Seal Mark) Vases. Illustrated in “Connoisseur,” 1902, 
Dyson Perrins Collection. RESTORATIONS 





Wedgwood Bust of Minerva 


SPECIALISING IN * 
18th CENTURY ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN 
Strong i helsea and Wore r 
Geseay be Chsteen and Wiener) Trade and Export Buyers Welcomed 


ANTIQUE WEDGWOOD 


(Busts, large Plaques, Enamelled Ware) 


WELSH PORCELAIN Stand No. 10 


(Especially Nantgarw) 


S. LAMPARD & SON 


























ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 
SILVER & HOROLOGY 


STAND No. 37 
KENSINGTON ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


b, 
by Henry Jones IRCA 


in Ye Temple 
circa 1690 


A Bracket Clock 





32, Notting Hill Gate, London, W.11 Tel.: Bayswater 5457 
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CHURCH CLOSE GALLERY 


(BERYL DAVY) 


Personal 
Attention 


KEEN 
PRICES 


TRADE 

BUYERS 
FOR 

= EXPORT 

2 MERCHANDISE 
ALWAYS 
WELCOME 





Antique Furniture 
Porcelain Fine Services 
Chandeliers 


d4e KENSINGTON CHURCH ST. 


WESTERN 1580 LONDON, W.8 
STANDS No. 21 & 22 








Arthur Churchill Ltd. 


Stand No. 9 


in 


a nil interesting 


Chass 
of a LA hinds. 


<> 


GLASS NOTES 
A publication for the 
Collector and Student 

of antique glass. 
Price 5/- post free. 


<@> 


A Newcastle Glass en- 

graved with the lesser 

Orange coat of William 

IV of Orange; height 73”. 
ce. 1745 


34 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 

















STAND No. 11 


WESTERN 8353 


Lampshade House ckensinatory LED. 
3, Kensington High Street, 
London, 9.8 


(Opposite the Drive to Kensington Palace) 


ANTIQUES FINE PORCELAIN 
DERBY * CHELSEA SPODE etc. 
LAMPSHADE DESIGNERS 




















TEL: PARK 8643 (PRIVATE): HENDON 8593 


STAND No. 2 


JACK CASIMIR LTD. 
(ANTIQUES) 

BRASS, PEWTER, COPPER and SHEFFIELD PLATE 
Acclaimed by overseas buyers as the outstanding 
specialists in this country. 

Old Pewter urgently required. 
TRADE SUPPLIED — HOME AND ABROAD 


THE BRASS SHOP, 23-25 Pembridge Rd., 
Notting Hill Gate, Kensington W.11 














Antiques and Works of Art 
Stand No. 7 


Vera Bird 


174a Kensington Church St. (12 Che Mall), 
London, W.s 


Telephone: BAYswater 2988 
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Here is a precious piece of history, 
a very fine Early Gothic Tapestry, 
woven in enduring wool. It comes 
from an age of aspiring thought which 
produced the soaring architecture of 
its time, and now awaits an owner 
who will cherish its antiquity and 
inherent dignity. Size is 10 ft. 4 in. 
by 8 ft. 7 in., accommodating enough 
for private mansion or public 
museum. 


~ deb ea ede 


HE HOUSE OF PEREZ 


Famous for Fine Carpets on 
GLASGOW 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 BRISTOL 
Exhibition Hall: 112 BROMPTON ROAD MANCHESTER 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 FRINTON-on-SEA 
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Established 1872 


Mayfair 6341 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Auctioneers, Surveyors and Estate Agents 


AUCTION SALES OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 
HELD ON OWNERS’ PREMISES 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

















BOOKS 


on Fine and Applied Art, new and second-hand, 


English and Foreign 


Large selection of Continental Art Books 


always in stock 


C. G. ROSENBERG & CO. LTD 


92 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 














Telephone: 
FLAXMAN 0674 





e v . ‘ 
s Da A eu Sa 
A ace bs J Telegrams: 
ra DS Framable, Southkens, London 


By Appointment to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth |i 
Picture Frame Makers 


GZ yo 
Osvafe WAH thos 


| Chelsea) Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


PICTURE RESTORATION - FRAME MAKING 
CARVING AND GILDING 


241 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Works and Studio, 245a Kings Road 

















Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 
(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 


Etc. 





TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone: BRIGHTON 25619 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, $.W.1 


MAYFair 4195 























P. C. L. GERMAN 


Armour Antiques Pistols 


ONLY ADDRESS NOW 


125 EDGWARE ROAD 
MARBLE ARCH 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone : PADDINGTON 9342 














RESTORATION 
and PRESERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 












A few examples of work undertaken 
BRONZES, BUHL, CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS, IVORY CARVINGS, 
JADES, MOTHER OF PEARL, 
ORMOLU, MARBLES, OBJETS 
D’ART, SNUFFS, TORTOISE-SHELL, 

AND WORKS OF ART 
Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


ESTABLISHED 1770 
















11 D'ARBLAY ST., WARDOUR ST., 
LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3813 
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HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 


cen, 


Guide to 
Marks of Origin on 
British and 
Irish Silver Plate 

m 


Mid 16th Century 
to the Year 195) 


fa 


Old Sheffield Plate 
Makers’ Marks 
1743 —1860 


HOLMES 


revlon Lid 
® OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON Wt 


(Our Only Address) 


oes 
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HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
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ANTIQUE TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. London Hallmark 1810-1830. By R. & S. Hennell 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES 
PURCHASED 


A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 
7s. 3d. post free, 





4NTIQUE TEA TRAY. London Hallmark 1810. By William Stevenson. Length 224 in., exclusive of handles 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 


INVITED 
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WANTED 





GORDON HAND 

170, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Park 4910 

DOLLS are urgently required by the largest Dolls Specialists in Europe. 
We can pay the highest prices for all Dolls made before 1900. Will 
Antique Dealers please report any they get in stock. We also wish to 
purchase any unusual or historical items. 


A. R. CHALLIS, LTD. 

95-97, Palmerston Road, Southsea. Portsmouth 5035 

and 19, Swallow Street, London, W.I. Grosvenor 8389. 
Antique or Modern Silver, or Silver Plate. Top prices paid. 
293 MAIN ROAD 

Sidcup, Kent. Footscray 3207 

WANTED Georgian Sofas and Settees (not Regency), condition and size 


Wish to buy 


immateria'. Also Oil Paintings in large quantities. Regular suppliers 
welcomed. 
B. A. SEABY, LTD. 


65, Great Portland Street W.1. Langham 3677 

Coins and Medals, best prices paid, especially for collections and gold. 
Catalogue of English Coins 7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 

SIDNEY GREEN 

Antique Galleries, 27, Pembridge Road, London, W.11. Park 8722 

Antiques urgently required for American and Home Markets. Maximum 
prices paid immediately for Old and Modern Silver and Plate in any con- 
dition incl. Candelabra, Wine-Coolers, Epergnes, Tea Services, Trays, 
Entree Dishes, Tureens. Also Porcelain Figures, Vases, Dinner, Tea and 
Dessert Services, Clocks, Paintings, Furniture, lvories, Jades, Jewellery, 
Weapons, Dolls, Musical Boxes, Toys. Please write or call. 


Cost of an advertisement in the above WANTED column is: Name and 
address 10s. 6d., plus 6s. a line—minimum two lines. Box Numbers charged as 
one line and 2s. postage extra. 

COPY on |Sth of month prior to publication to Apollo Magazine, 10, Vigo St., 
London, W.|. 








SYDNEY MICHAEL 


Old English, Continental and Chinese Porcelain, Silver, 
Furniture. Buddhas and Native Primitive Art, etc. 
Moderate Prices. 


115, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 
Welbeck 6192 














CHRISTOPHER AND DOROTHY SYKES at the sign of 


Bunning’s Antiques 


on Holywell Hill, St. Albans, in the county of Hertford, eighteen miles north 

of the metropolis, respectfully remind clients that they buy and sell all manner 

of antique furnishings, specialising in fine English cabinet work, porcelain, 

and curious bygones in treen, wrought iron, pewter, brass and copper of 
all sorts at reasonable rates, both for home trade and exportation. 








ST. ALBANS 1065 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One visit is not enough—you will come again. *Phone: SEAFORD 2091 














Specialist in Antique 


TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 
PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 











The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 


6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE polos gg PORCELAIN 

TER : GLASS 
2 OLD HORSE BRASSES 
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ARCHER GALLERY 
303 Westbourne Grove, London, W.11 


“THE PAINTED CARAVAN” 
Monotypes by 
BASIL IVAN RAKOCZI 
AUGUST oth — 27th 
Sundays 2—5 p.m 








Tuesdays—Saturdays, 10 a.m.—S5 p.m Closed Mondays 














ALFRED C. PEMBERY, LTD. 


M.B.A.D.A. Tel. : Whitchurch 151 


DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 


ANTIQUES AND DECORATIVE FITTINGS 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Private collections, part collections or single articles. High Prices paid for 
Antique Furniture, China, Glass, Ivories, Jade, Rock Crystal, Hard Stones; 
Snuff, Enamel and Singing Bird Boxes, Vinaigrettes, Wine Labels, Sporting 
Prints, Oil Paintings, Period Silver, Diamonds and Victorian Jewellery, etc. 
Will call on receipt of postcard. 


C. G. LEE, The Antique Shop, 


24, Vaughan Street, Lieadudae, North Wales. Telephone 7575 




















Telephone: Newbury 249 
firs. HM. Jarvis 
Genuine Antiques & Decorations 


The Bigh Bouse, Oxford Street, Newbury, Berks. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd. 











GORDON FREDERICK 
A visit to Bristol will not be wasted 


Only half an hour from Bath All trade enquiries welcomed 


42, Park Street, Bristol, 1 Phone 20209 














. 

Tortoiseshell and Ivory House Ltd. 
24 CHILTERN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Welbeck 8031 
SUPERB SELECTION OF ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 
IVORY FIGURES AND CARVINGS 
RESTORATION OF CERAMICS, JADE, BUHL, ETC., 
undertaken by our highly skilled craftsmen. 


Formerly of 15 Soho Square, London, W.1. Established 1920 














SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


q. KR. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 
95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 8389 
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IDEFORD LTD. FURNITURE 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 
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SLOMOSN. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 











EF & SON Limitep 





Old English and 
Irish Glass 


Old English and 


Continental Porcelain 


Needlework Pictures 
Furniture 


A set of three Worcester Vases with 
powder blue ground, richly gilt and 
decorated with exotic birds. Dr. Wall 
period, circa 1770. 


Height: 9 in. and 6} in. the pair. 


4, Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, W.8 


(Two minutes from High Street Station) 
Telephone: WEStern 1804 
Cables: ‘‘ DELOMOSNE, LONDON "’ 




















GREEN WOOD and 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


CLARK 


DORCHESTER-ON-THAME, OXFORDSHIRE 


Phone: Warborough 101 (London—Henley—Oxford—Stratford route) 


Antique Furniture, 





















Silver, 
China and 
Decorative 


Accessories 


All prices are clearly marked 


Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
every weekday 


Sundays by appointment 


Late 18th Century magohany 
Escritoire, only 26 in. wide, 
20 in. deep and 36in. high. 
£147 10s. Od. 





(Facing Abbey) 


CLOSED 
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THE POTTER converts clay of various kinds, and mixed also with various 
ingredients, into utensils of innumerable shapes and sizes, for domestic and a 
variety of other purposes. The ancient Greeks and Etruscans particularl y exce led 
in it; but Porcelain, the most perfect species of pottery, has been made in China 
from time imme wnatiel, It is very remarkable, that the oldest specimen of China 
Porcelain does not differ in its essential qualities from the most recently manu- 
factured : a strong proof that many centuries must have elapsed in bringing it to 
that state, unless, contrary to the usual progress of most arts, it was practised at 
once in the state in which it now is; a most improbable supposition. There is 
strong ground for supposing, that the art of pottery had been brought to great 
perfection in the East be fore it was known either in Africa or Europe. It was 
afterwards “err by the Egyptians, from whom it descended to the Greeks 
and Romans. A species of earthenware was manufactured in Persia, which was 
considered a great curiosity, on account of its metallic lustre. The Romans 
appear to have cultivated this art to a considerable extent. The taste and elegance 
displayed in their vessels for ornamental decoration were doubtless borrowed from 
what the Greeks had long before practised : the country most celebrated for this 
art was the ancient Etruria. It was the ambition of the late Mr. Wedgwood to 
equal the manufacture of Etruria, after which he named the village which has grown 
out of his genius and industry. Since his time the manufactures of Staffordshire 
have been celebrated both at home and abroad. Stoke-upon-Trent, and Etruria 
above-mentioned, both in Staffordshire, are amongst the principal places in which 
the manufacture of earthenware is carried on. Worcester is also famed for fine 
Porcelain, as is Coal-port. Clay and flints are the principal substances of which 
every kind of earthenware is made : clay alone shrinks al cracks, the flint gives it solidity and strength. The wheel and the 
lathe are the chief instruments in the business of the pottery : the first is intended for large works, and the other for small ; the 
wheel is turned by a labourer, as represented in the plate ; but the lathe is put into motion by the foot of the workman. 

(From “The Book of English Trades and Library of the Useful Arts,” published in 1823.) 








Although the members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association cannot take credit for the production of the 
various Works of Art in which they deal, they can take pride in the presentation to the public of these articles of 
national heritage produced by the craftsmen of the past. Their aim is to pass on, to all those interested, the knowledge 
which comes to light from time to time concerning the articles in which they deal, enabling them to describe their 
wares and to help piece together a history of the domestic and decorative arts. 

The Association was founded in 1918 and was brought into being to further the interests of those engaged in 
buying, selling or collecting Antiques and to foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 





A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of 
the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary 


BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 
Specialists in Antique Oriental and Evcropean Carpets and Rigs, Tapestries & Cicbestdesies 





A fine antique Aubusson carpet, all over varied floral design in muted tones on a brown field. Size 15 ft. x 10 ft. 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES, 6a Vigo Street. Regent Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: REG. 4951 Telegrams: Viartlerie, Picey, London 




















CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 
FRENCH ORMOLU CHANDELIERS 
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An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bookcase and under Cabinet 
of nice quality and interesting design It is 50 in. wide and 
7 ft. 6 in. high. 


An important Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau and Book- 
case of the highest quality. It measures 3 ft. 10 in. wide and its 
extreme height is 7 ft. 9 in. Period c. 1755. 





An attractive Antique Sheraton Mahogany Breakfast Table with An attractive Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bookcase of good 
oval top and finely shaped reeded scimitar feet. The top is proportions and useful size. It is 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high. 
5 ft. 9 in. long and 4 ft. wide. Period c. 1790. Period c. 1775. 
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A XViith century Oak Side Table with finely carved front rail and original stretchers also at BRAEMAR 


It is 6 ft. long and 25} in deep. 
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THE PERFUMERY WORKSHOP. By Jan BREUGHEL, with Figures by HENDRIK VAN BALEN. 


On exhibiiion at Paul Larsen’s Gallery. 


S it a universal or simply an English quality that every- 
I thing tends to crystallize into a tradition? In the 
London art world the tendency manifests itself in the 
regular appearance at high summer of the mixed exhibitions 
in place of the one-man shows which mark the rest of the 
year. Perhaps it is a wise scheme; for whether or not 
“everybody who is anybody” has left London after Ascot, 
as in the spacious Edwardian times, most certainly a great 
number of visitors are here from the provinces and from 
abroad, and there is much to be said for giving them the 
broad view of what is happening in our art instead of the 
specialised one of a few individual performances. They go 
—another customary observance—to the Summer Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy, there assumedly to contact the 
less experimental aspects of contemporary art, and to other 
of the big Royal Society exhibitions. It were well, therefore, 
that they should make the wider survey at such shows as the 
Artists of Fame and Promise at the Leicester, and Names to 
Remember at Roland, Browse and Delbanco, the Summer 
Exhibition at Gimpel Fils, the regular Summer Exhibition 
at the Redfern, and so forth. 

The difficulty at any fairly catholic mixed show is that 
one has to exercise an elasticity of mind equal to the 
catholicity. In any one-man show the first few works will 
usually establish the viewpoint which the artist has chosen, 
and for the rest one enjoys—or does not enjoy—the 
variations on a theme and a mannerism. In a mixed exhibi- 
tion, on the other hand, the mind has to be adjusted almost 
from picture to picture, and if the viewer is taking them 
seriously it can be an exhausting process. The Leicester 
Gallery tends to ease this strain by grouping their wilder 
artists in the third room ; and the Redfern by an increasing 
tendency to eliminate their tamer ones altogether. Never- 
theless in an age when there are almost as many approaches 
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PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


to art as there are artists the process of looking at a series of 
pictures justly, each from the viewpoint so far as one can 
fix it of the artist himself, is no easy task. 

What actually happens, to the professional critic as well 
as to the most casual visitor, is that a comparatively few 
works evoke an aesthetic response, a number more interest 
as recognisable works by this or that artist, and a great 
number make little or no impression. Our reactions to 
pictures, like those to women, do not cause us to fall in love 
with all of them, nor even with all the beautiful or interesting 
ones. They have to be beautiful or interesting to oneself, 
and to oneself at that time. Au fond it is a matter of mood and 
emotion rather than one of absolute worth. Thus at the 
Redfern I found myself impressed by a ‘‘Self Portrait’’ in 
the brutal modern manner by Bryan Kneale ; enjoying the 
patterned Neo-Realism of Peter Oliver’s ‘‘Lamps”’ ; answer- 
ing to the near-abstraction of Paul Feiler’s ‘“‘Newland, 
Winter’”’ and to the much more naturalistic impressions of 
““Sea-Wall, Canvey” by Arthur Taylor and ‘‘Near Chiches- 
ter” by Eric Atkinson ; preferring Keith Vaughan’s ‘“‘Small 
Assembly of Figures’’ to much that I have seen of his lately, 
and finding in a presumably early Ben Nicholson recognisable 
landscape an attractiveness which I have never discovered 
in his cold abstractions. It might not be easy to establish an 
intellectual defence of this scattered choice, for there is 
scarcely a single common denominator unless it be that of an 
element of beauty, and this certainly does not govern the 
harsh Bryan Kneale which appeals through its strength. 

The Names to Remember exhibition at Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco is not in the wide sense a mixed show, but one 
of a dozen or so artists whom, on the whole, we associate 
with this gallery. Many of them have had one-man shows 
there. Among them Norman Adams, who promises to be 
one of our most convincing religious painters ; in this show he 
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has a ‘‘Resurrection” and a work entitled ‘‘Christ approach- 
ing Jerusalem” in which the sacred mood is conveyed in 
a manner which deserves the epithet Rembrandtesque. 
That is to say, that there is a compelling spiritual content 
in these pictures—not to indicate that Mr. Adams has the 
technique of that greatest of Dutch masters. A double 
portrait of his father and mother is another most fascinating 
piece of work. Those of us who have watched this artist 
emerge from the crepuscular style of his beginnings must 
have a feeling that the promise is clarifying. I liked less his 
picture ‘“Drowned,” which still clung to a curious kind of 
horizontal abstraction and his early angst. Josef Herman, 
another regular exhibitor at this gallery, is also tending to 
move away from his original gloom. Perhaps the existen- 
tialist fashion for gloom is passing. I again enjoyed both 
Margaret Neve’s impressions of whole industrial towns seen 
as a confetti of houses on their hillsides, and the so entirely 
different vision of Leonard Rosoman, who transforms things 
to a glowing golden near-abstraction which does not seem to 
distort them. Altogether an enjoyable if small exhibition. 

The thought of the ebbing gloom takes us to the Arthur 
Tooth Gallery, where the title of the current show of French 
contemporary masters is “‘Les Peintres Heureux.” Heureux, 
indeed ! Much better to live with, I felt, than the Gothic 
horror of M. Buffon’s sepulchral faces, dead landscapes, and 
even more moribund rabbits which recently adorned these 
walls. Cheerfulness is evidently breaking into the French 
mind, and life and landscape are being seen again with 
something of the joy of the Impressionists though not in 
their manner. There is invariably a concern with clear-cut 
design and form in the work of many of these younger French 
painters. The small pictures in particular of Baboulene and 
Dureuil, lovely as they are in colour with a predilection for 
soft greens and blues, are most remarkable for the solidity of 
their pictorial structure. A group of boats and the landing 
stages to which they are moored create an entirely satisfying 
pattern and a feeling of the light which suffuses them, 
though as this is an “‘angle-shot’’ from above no sky is 
shown. In the same mood was Y. Brayer’s ‘‘Les Barques 
aux Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer’’—that subject which we 
associate with the violent hues of Van Gogh’s rendering, 
here in its gentle harmonies owes nothing to him. So 
completely did the mood hold that one rather resented as an 
intrusion the expressionism of Terechkovitch with “‘Le 
Fauteuil Rouge’ and an equally uncomfortable landscape. 
There is so much of this untidy and extremely oleaginous 
painting, much of it the keynote of Parisian-Slavonic art, and 
for my part I shudder away from it in a kind of physical 
distaste. I met it in the work of William Goldsmith at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery, and was the more emphatic in my 
reaction because I had seen somewhere a suggestion that this 
artist painted like Rembrandt. 1 can only hope that my 
evocation of that sublime name will not do a similar dis- 
service to Norman Adams. However, at the Beaux Arts I 
was compensated for my disappointment by the witty 
polychrome sculpture of the Swiss Emilio Stanzani, whose 
figures from the circus, the music hall, and the sports stadium 
had a lightness and a human quality which may be journal- 
istic but is another instance of the happy artist. I believe 
Stanzani also does large public monumental work, but at 
the Beaux Arts Gallery we have him in his intimate mood. 

That diversion to the Beaux Arts from the French paint- 
ings at Tooth’s was caused by the appearance there of 
Terechkovitch’s art. It is again a question of a personal 
feeling in front of pictures, for one realises that this type of 
painting has in it enormous virility and spirit, which expresses 
itself in the almost violent colour and brushwork. It is at its 
best in the work of such artists as Souchine and of Mané- 
Katz, whose important recent exhibition at the O’Hana 
Gallery has already been dealt with in our columns. The 
O’Hana is now devoted to a showing of the French masters 
of the XIXth and XXth centuries, and as we would expect 
there the quality of the works is of the highest. 

Not the least fascinating aspect of French XXth-century 
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art is the emergence of the new names. The Realists, or 
Neo-Realists (how meaningless these titles so often are !) 
appear to be on the upgrade, and the coming to the Tate 
Gallery in August of a showing of the work of four of these 
chosen by Mr. Quentin Bell is rather an event. It is interest- 
ing that the people chosen are André Minaux, Roger 
Montané, Jean Vinay, and Jeannette Rapp. The painting of 
all of these has been seen spasmodically in London, par- 
ticularly at the Adams Gallery, where the accent has con- 
sistently been on this new school. Indeed, in the current 
exhibition at this gallery there is one delightful little still-life 
by Minaux, ‘“The Coffee Pot,”’ typical alike of his fine feeling 
for the quality of paint and his ability to design something 
almost monumental from some such ordinary object and in a 
small space. The trouble often is that these Neo-Realists 
work on a scale incommensurate with their themes. Pictures 
of this type on the very large scale which they often affect 
can easily become empty in spite of the richness of the 
actual painting. 

On this matter of rich content the contemporary practice 
may be set over against that of the old masters. One of the 
experiences of the month is the fine exhibition at the 
Guildhall Art Gallery of the work of Samuel Scott—a 
rightful setting for this great XVIIIth-century painter of 
London. The show covers the two diverse sides of Scott’s 
genius: the Canalettoésque views of London and its river 
in those gracious times, and the marines, showing the 
picturesque shipping in peace and war. That he owed much 
to the Dutch, especially to the Van der Veldes, and in his 
topographical town views to the inspiration of Canaletto is 
true, but there was with this his own clear vision of the 
world, and his subconscious recognition of the effect upon 
any scene of the light from the sky above it. Let it be 
remembered that in days when the glory of the English 
School lay in its portrait painting this artist was a pioneer of 
the landscape destined to become so tremendous a part of 
our painting. Even as topography there is importance in his 
records of the last days of Old London Bridge and of the 
building of the Old Westminster Bridge. Sometimes, as 
in the exquisite little canvas of ‘“The Thames in London,” 
loaned by Pierre Jeannerat, the glowing brickwork under the 
light of a golden sky recalls Jan van der Heyden, though 
one knows it was simply the apotheosis of Samuel Scott’s 
own method and honest observation of what happened to 
buildings when such and such a sky was lighting them. 

If one wants to see the strange contrast to this it is 
curiously in the recent paintings by Robin Darwin at 
Agnew’s, for there is a kind of almost deliberate divorce 
between what is happening in the sky and in the Italian 
cities under it. Perhaps it is deliberate picture-making, an 
artist’s claim to do what he wishes with his own tonal values ; 
but since Prof. Darwin is otherwise naturalistic it creates a 
disquieting sense of disunity in the picture. I found the 
completely naturalistic and frankly charming child portraits 
and flower-pieces by Miss A. M. Burton at Agnew’s in many 
ways more satisfying in their entirely traditional manner. 

Speaking of flower-pieces reminds me that I saw a tiny 
Fantin-Latour, one of his loveliest, at Newman’s Gallery 
in Duke Street, where I have before noticed works by this 
master. 

One other work in a much older tradition which greatly 
intrigued me was the quaint work by Jan Breughel which is 
showing at Larsen’s Gallery. This is one of those XVIIth- 
century Dutch works full of what is now disparagingly called 
“literary” interest, i.e., interest in facts and ideas. It happens 
to be magnificently painted, as was the manner of those 
Dutch Old Masters ; but its mixture of the symbolic goddess 
Flora and her attendant cupids with the practical work of 
turning into perfume the flowers (as well presumably as the 
aphrodisiac scent of the civet cat which lies at her feet), the 
depicting of the hundreds of individual blossoms, the figures 
contributed by Hendrik van Balen, and the wide landscape 
typical of the Netherlandish landscape art, all go to the 
making of a fascinating picture. 
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HEN the state apartments at Woburn Abbey were 

WV opened to the public at Easter a considerable 

amount of the family silver was put on view. 

Since, however, the aim was to show the house as it was in 

the days of its prosperity, nothing like the whole of the plate 

is exhibited, but only enough to make the rooms to which 

the public has access appear properly furnished. By the 

kindness of the Duke of Bedford I have been allowed to 

study his plate-book and to examine the more important of 
the pieces which are in store. 

The Russells were, of course, one of the families which 
came to the front under Henry VIII. Though John Russell, 
1st Earl of Bedford, did well out of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, he did not obtain Woburn Abbey until ten 
years after the last abbot had been hanged in the park for 
making disparaging remarks about Anne Boleyn. 

The earliest piece of plate, which may possibly be an 
ancestral possession, is a very beautiful standing salt (Fig. I) 
that, although unmarked, can be recognised, by its very 
individual decoration of applied vine-scrolls, as the work of 
a silversmith whose mark shows a monogram of the letters 
T YL. Amongst his fully marked works are two standing 
cups, both of the year 1611, one at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the other at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
There are besides quite a number of unmarked pieces of 
which the most notable is a superb standing cup with a 
crystal bowl, which belongs to Tong Church, Salop. In 
1954 the Victoria and Albert Museum received as a gift a 
small caster which is a slightly enlarged version of the vase- 
shaped finial of the present salt. It is unfortunate that 
there is no tradition with regard to the origin of this attrac- 
tive piece, so that it is impossible to discount the possibility 
that it may have been acquired during the XIXth century 
when, as will be shown later, a considerable quantity of 
antique plate was bought. 

To be frank, the Woburn Plate will not bear comparison 
with the other ducal collections at Belvoir, Boughton, Chats- 
worth or Welbeck. There can be little doubt that, despite 
the usual ups and downs of the family fortunes, the plate 
bought by the Dukes of Bedford during the century and a 
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of Bedford 


By CHARLES OMAN 


Fig. I. Standing 

Salt, Silver-Gilt 

about 1610. Ht. 
10 in. 


Fig. II. Soup 
Tureen. Silver. 
One of a pair by 
Paul de Lamerie, 
1723. I1in. wide. 





half following the Revolution of 1688 would not have been 
less splendid than that of the owners of the four houses 
which have been mentioned. It seems clear that at some 
period during the XIXth century the Woburn Plate was 
severely pruned—the amount which has been sold during 
recent years has not been considerable. 

The researches made by Miss Gladys Scott Thomson in 
the Woburn archives have not brought to light any early 
plate book or inventory of plate, nor many silversmith’s 
bills. She produces evidence, however, to suggest that dur- 
ing the Queen Anne period the favoured silversmith was 
David Willaume. There still survive seven candlesticks 
bearing his mark, but not, alas, the pot a thé priced £19 gs. 7d. 
in a bill of April 27th, 1707. Willaume did not enjoy the 
ducal patronage to the exclusion of all rivals (there are still 
unimportant traces of other silversmiths) but we look in 
vain for important pieces of Queen Anne silver—wine- 
cisterns, flagons, ewers, basins and such-like. 

The first really important XVIIIth-century item which 
has come down to us is a pair of soup tureens made by Paul 
de Lamerie in 1723 (Fig. II). They are in good condition 
and illustrate the art of the short interval during which the 
austerity of the Queen Anne style was being modified by the 
use of Louis XIV ornament. Though the tureens may have 
been bought by Wriothesley, 3rd Duke of Bedford, who 
died in 1732, it seems almost as likely that they were ordered 
by his brother and successor, John, 4th Duke, who was 
certainly a patron of Lamerie. 

In 1737 the 4th Duke made the occasion of his second 
marriage the excuse for placing a valuable order with his 
favourite silversmith. The principal item which has come 
down to us is a superb pair of baskets (Fig. III). The 
example which is illustrated is accompanied by a superb 
ladle with the Duke’s initials pierced in the bowl. Though 
unmarked, it is doubtless also from Lamerie’s workshop. 
Other relics of the 1737 order are a set of six candlesticks 
with a pair of two-nozzle branches, two 11} in. footed salvers 
with six 7 in. waiters of similar form, and an oil-and-vinegar 
cruet. On the other hand, a five-vessel cruet bought in 
the same year bears the mark of Pezé Pilleau. The only 





other important relic of the 4th Duke which survives is a 
fine punchbowl, chased with flowers, bearing the mark of 
John Swift, and the year-letter for 1745. On December 17th, 
1756, the Duke was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a 
post which entitled him to draw a fixed quantity of plate from 
the Jewel Office. He chose to take it in the form of dishes 
and other utilitarian pieces which need not detain us. 
Francis, 5th Duke, succeeded his grandfather in 1771. 
He provided a convenient butt for the wit of the poets of 
“The Anti-Jacobin,’’ and took no interest in public affairs. 
It is rather surprising that a person who set so high a price 
on a quiet life should have left a memorial of himself 
amongst the family plate. At any rate, there still sur- 
vive two mahogany chests, one of which contains 
a travelling dinner service and the other a tea and 
coffee service. All the pieces bear the mark of John 
Schofield and the hall-mark for 1786. Their contents 
are as follows: 
Dinner Service 

4 hash dishes 

1 pair of table candlesticks 

1 hand candlestick 

6 beakers 

1 pair of salt-cellars 

I mustard-pot 

I pepper caster 

1 glass cayenne bottle with silver 

1 glass cayenne bottle with silver stopper 

4 glass liqueur bottles 

1 dozen table forks 

1 dozen tablespoons 

1 dozen dinner knives 


Tea and Coffee Services 
tea-kettle with stand and lamp 
teapot 
coffeepot 
hot-water jug 

I cream jug 

1 double tea-caddy 

4 white and gold porcelain cups 

7 white and gold porcelain saucers 

1 white and gold porcelain basin 

The sets are not now absolutely complete (e.g., where are 

the teaspoons ?), but they provide us with a remarkable 
sidelight on the luxuries of life at the close of the XVIIIth 
century. As will be seen from the illustration of the smaller 
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service (Fig. IV) every piece is marked with a B beneath a 
ducal coronet. Their design seems to reflect the taste of a 
very quiet personage, but did the 5th Duke really use them? 
No! The date is that of the first marriage of his brother 
John. The thought that he himself had been relieved of the 
responsibility of entering into matrimony probably incited 
him to give a very handsome wedding present. 

A bachelor duke with retiring manners could not avoid 
making occasional additions to the family plate for it was 
expected of him that he should support agriculture and keep 
racehorses. There are two handsome Doncaster Race Cups 





at Woburn,* one made by Daniel Smith and Robert Sharpe 
in 1788 (Fig. V), and the other by William Holmes in 1792. 

When John succeeded his brother as 6th Duke in 1802 
the modernisation of the family plate soon began to absorb 
some of his abundant energy. He may be presumed to have 
chosen the very handsome pair of gilt claret jugs* made by 
Richard Cooke and bearing the hall-marks for 1800 and 1802 
(Fig. V). He also became a patron of Paul Storr. A very 
handsome tripod vase with cover,* made in 1800, was pro- 
bably originally a tea-urn (Fig. VI). It is an excellent 
example of the Egyptian style which was so fashion- 
able at the moment. Two pairs of bucket-shaped 
wine-coolers by Storr were added in 1803, and two 
pairs of two-branched candelabra in 1807. Towards 
the end of his life he arranged for the conversion of 
his own and of his brothers’ agricultural prizes into a 
large sideboard dish* decorated with appropriate 
subjects designed by Landseer and made by an un- 
identified silversmith with the mark B P to the 
account of W. H. Osborn. It bears the hall-mark for 
1837. 

There are now few examples of the monumental 
style of Victorian plate. The only important piece is 
the Ascot Cup for 1847* made in the previous year by 
Robert Garrard. It is surmounted by an equestrian 


Fig. III. Basket and ladle, one of a pair. Silver, by Paul de 
Lamerie, London, 1737. Width 16 in. Ladle unmarked. 


London, 1786. 


Fig. IV. Tea and Coffee Services, made by John Schofield, 
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THE PLATE OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 


Fig. V. Doncaster Race Cup for 1788, made by 

Daniel Smith and Robert Sharpe. Pair of Claret 

Jugs, made by Richard Cooke. London, 1800 and 
1802. 


figure of Queen Elizabeth at whose feet a squire gives the coup 
de grace to a stag (Fig. VII). It is probably the work of 
Edmund Cotterill, who modelled for Garrards the four 
favourite dogs of Queen Victoria for the centrepiece at 
Buckingham Palace. 

It is tempting to link the disappearance of much of the 
old family plate with the acquisition of a collection of 
antique foreign plate at some time in the second half of the 
XIXth century. If there was indeed such a connection, the 
idea was a mistaken one, but not a disaster. The purchases 
were of excellent quality and in much the same taste as were 
then to be seen in greater profusion adorning the Rothschild 
homes in mid-Buckinghamshire. 

Cups made in fantastic forms became popular in Ger- 
many during the Middle Ages, and during the XVIIth 
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Fig. VI. 


Vase (converted from a tea urn). 
Paul Storr, London, 1800. 


Silver-gilt, by 
Height 194 in. 
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century cups in the form of equestrian statuettes had a 
vogue. The cover of the cup was formed by the horse’s 
head. The two* at Woburn (Fig. VIII) were acquired 
together with a story that they had been used as salt-cellars 
on the table at the coronation banquet of Louis XVI, and 
afterwards given by him to his Maitre d’Hotel, the Marquis 
de Créqui. The one on the left in the illustration clearly 
represents Gustavus Adolphus, who is represented on a 
number of these cups made by silversmiths scattered up and 





Fig. VII. Ascot Cup for 1847, designed by Edmund Cotterill, made 
by R. Garrard, 1846. 








down Germany. The present example is the 
work of a Hamburg silversmith of the name 
of Evert Kettwick, who was active in the 
second quarter of the XVIIth century. 
Another example, differing only in unimpor- 
tant details, was in the collection of Baroness 
James de Rothschild. It was the work of 
Hans Lambrecht of Hamburg. The cup on 
the right is the work of an Augsburg silver- 
smith whose mark shows a monogram of S M. 
He also made cups representing Gustavus 
Adolphus, but the subject of the present one 
is less easy to identify. Another cup by the 
same maker, differing only in showing the 
figure wearing a broad-brimmed hat, was in 
the Imperial Treasury at Moscow before the 
Revolution. It was held to represent 
Charles I. 

Chronologically the next important item 
is a large gilt toilet service* consisting of 
twenty-seven items, probably made in 
Holland in about 1700, but unmarked (Fig. 
IX). It is curious to note that all the decora- 
tive details, including the plaquettes em- 
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Fig. VIII. Two Standing Cups. Silver, parcel- 
gilt. German, middle of XVIIth century. 
Ht. 154 in. and 17} in. 


bossed with rustic scenes or with classical 
myths, are attached by bolts instead of being 
soldered on. 

Of very much the same date is another 
outstanding item, a gold porringer and cover 
with a pair of covered beakers, made for 
Johan Hugo von Orsbeck, Prince Bishop of 
Speyer (d. 1711). All the pieces are inset 
with gold Roman coins. 

Whoever it was that advised on the 
foreign acquisitions would not seem to have 
had much appreciation for the art of the 
XVIIIth century. He made one important 
exception, however, in admitting a superb 
pair of gilt candelabra* made in 1766 by 
Robert-Joseph Auguste, the most notable of 
the silversmiths who served Louis XVI 
(Fig. X). They illustrate perfectly the 
manner in which the Paris silversmiths inter- 
preted the fashionable Pompeian art in an 
entirely different manner from their con- 
temporaries in London. 





Lastly, I should like to put on record my 
gratitude to the Duke of Bedford for allow- 
ing me the opportunity to study his plate for 
the purpose of this article. At the same time I 
should like to thank Mr. W. Corbet of the 
Bedford Office, and Miss Hubbard at 
Woburn, for their help in making everything 
accessible for me. 


* Pieces marked with an asterisk are at present on view in the 
public rooms at Woburn. 


Fig. IX (above). Part of a Toilet Set. Silver-gilt. 
Dutch, about 1700. 


Fig. X. Pair of Candlesticks. Silver-gilt. Made by 
Robert Joseph Auguste. Paris, 1766. Ht. 14}in. 
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Holburne of Menstrie 
Museum of Art: 

A Furniture Bequest 

By R. R. HENSHAW 


ITHIN the last twelve months this privately endowed 
WV museum at Bath, which houses the fine collection of 
pictures, silver, porcelain, bronzes, and other works 
of art collected by Sir William Holburne (1793-1873), has 
had a notable bequest of important English XVIIth- and 
XVIIIth-century furniture, which was made by the late 
Sir Hector Duff, who, as a collector and connoisseur, was 
interested in the museum, and by his generous gift (which 
will pass to the museum eventually, having been left to his 
heirs for their lifetime) has, as it were, rounded off the 
museum’s exhibits in this field, as the bequest includes 
specimens of high quality representative of the changes in 
taste between 1680 and 1820. 

The Holburne of Menstrie Museum of Fine Art at 
Bath is named after its founder in the XIXth century, Sir 
Thomas William Holburne, Bart., who was the last male 
descendant of this Scottish family which took its name from 
the family seat at Menstrie near Stirling and as readers will 
know the Museum forms the tailpiece to Pulteney St., and is 
itself an XVIIIth-century building which originally did duty 
as Bath’s Vauxhall Gardens, the Sydney Gardens behind still 
retaining much of their original layout. The building, whose 
original form is shown in XVIIIth- and early XIXth-century 
prints, was well adapted in 1911 by Blomfield to take Sir 
William Holburne’s collection and this is still there in its 
entirety, together with a judicious selection of additions 
which have from time to time been bequeathed to the 
trustees. 

Sir Hector Duff spent his latter years in Bath in a fine 
XVIIIth-century house in Lansdown Place East, adjoining 
Palmer’s lovely Lansdown Crescent built in 1790, and the 
furniture which will eventually pass to the museum, some 
of which is illustrated here, was all collected by him during 
his residence in Bath; its general high standard reflects 
the care with which it was selected, each piece being the 
best of its kind that was available to him. 

Of the walnut furniture of the late XVIIth century in- 
cluded in the bequest, perhaps the marquetried chest on 
stand illustrated (Fig. I) and the fine Daniel Quare longcase 
clock (Fig. II) are the most attractive examples, the design 
and execution of the marquetry panels on both of them 
being quite equal to the best of their kind, judging by other 
surviving examples. Both, moreover, are an excellent colour, 
with their original surface unspoilt. 

Daniel Quare (1648-1724), who was a Quaker, had his 
shop at St. Martins’ le Grand and was Master of the Clock- 
makers Co. in 1708, and has been credited with the invention 
of the repeating watch. His name stands high in the list of 
master clockmakers of this, the great period of the craft, 
and he made many fine clocks (although some that bore his 
name did not always come up to his high standard). One of 
his finest achievements is the year clock by him at Hampton 
Court. As will be seen from the illustration, the Duff 
clock is in a contemporary and characteristic marquetry case 
of inlaid holly and sycamore panels of floral subjects on 
walnut, the whole veneered on oak as was customary ; this 
case has a refinement that is sometimes lacking in these early 
marquetry cases, where the detail is often coarse and heavy. 
So far as I am aware it is not known who made the cases 
for the clockmakers, but almost certainly they were not 
made by the clockmaker, whose trade was quite a separate 
one. This clock has kept its richly patterned metal grille 
above the clock door, reminiscent of the grilles of the con- 
temporary basket-topped bracket clocks, but is lacking the 
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carved cresting above the hood which was so often a feature 
of these pre-1700 clocks. 

The marquetry chest on stand here illustrated relies for 
its pleasing effect, apart from its over-all proportions, on 
the balancing of the drawer fronts with their judicious use 
of holly and other inlays set in oval-sided panels of double 
stringing, and divided from one another by oyster pieces and 


Fig. I. XVIIth century Marquetry 
Chest on stand. 

Fig. II. Long Case Clock, by Quare. 

Fig. III. Early XVIIIth century 


Walnut Chair. 
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Fig. IV. Chippendale Commode. 
Hepplewhite Elbow Chair. 


Fig. V. 





cross banding to the drawer edges. The front of the chest 
bears the single half-round flat applied moulding that, with 
the three spiral twist-turned legs in front (and not four) help 
to date this piece approximately to 1685. Of the XVIIth to 
XVIIIth-century chests on stand these marquetry examples 
of the third quarter of the XVIIth century, in complete 
original state, are the rarest, as so many of the solid walnut 
stands have not survived. Curiously enough, the lavishly 
illustrated Dictionary of Furniture (1924 edition) does not 
feature a single example of the marquetry chest on stand, 
possibly because of the rarity of untouched examples of this 
form. 

Dating from the first twenty years of the XVIIIth century, 
the walnut spoon-backed single chair in the bequest is a 
characteristic specimen of excellent quality, also of fine 
colour and patina; it shows the most fully developed form 
of this graceful product of the London chair maker of the 
period. Certainly it would be difficult to find in the whole 
history of English chair-making anything to surpass the 
gracefulness of line, and the care and attention to design, of 
this type of walnut chair which was soon to be followed by 
the first mahogany-made examples, showing less elegance, 
but more stability (Fig. ITI). 

We next come to an important mahogany serpentine- 
fronted commode (Fig. IV), a finely proportioned massive 
chest of the third quarter of the XVIIIth century, which 
follows the fashionable French design of the period, borrowed 
from the Louis XV ébenistes. In this commode, proportion, 
choice of timber, design and condition all combine to make 
it a notable example of its kind ; it is also mounted with its 
contemporary gilt bronzes of excellent quality, which add a 
richness to the general effect. It is interesting to compare 
this commode (and others of its kind) with the slightly 
earlier productions from France, where it seems certain that 
its design originated and grew out of the rather heavy 
examples of such makers as Cressent, Foullet, etc. In this 
English commode we still have the French applied rinceau 
below the bottom drawer, but we have shed the richly 
coloured and shaped marble top and the rare inlaid and 
marquetried veneers, and rely for effect on finely chosen 
mahogany veneers with horizontal stripe, cross banding, and 
delicately cut cock beads to the drawers. 

The Holburne Museum possesses a small number of 
XVIIIth-century mahogany chairs, including a pair of quite 
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unusually fine ribbon-backed ‘‘Director” pattern single 
chairs of c. 1760 which belonged to the original Holburne 
bequest, and this number will eventually be increased by the 
further specimens left by Sir Hector Duff. These include 
a set of four mahogany single chairs having cabriole legs 
with claw and ball feet, a pair of Hepplewhite shield-backed 
single chairs, the top splats being carved with the conven- 
tional wheat ears, a fine Hepplewhite elbow chair in the 
French manner with oval back and cabriole legs back and 
front (Fig. V), and a carved and gilt Regency arm-chair 
having winged parcel-gilt female caryatids as front supports, 
the front feet being formed as animal hoofs (Fig. VI). The 
latter chair has a cane seat, an earlier XVIIIth-century 





Fig. VI. Regency Chair. 
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Fig. VII. Late XVIIIth century Glass Chandelier. 


fashion revived in these times, and is said to have come from 
Hampton Court; an almost identical chair, obviously by 
the same chairmaker, is in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Collection. Similar chair designs to this appeared in the 
cabinet-makers’ guides of the period, but not many can 
have exceeded the Duff specimen for delicacy of detail. 

These last two chairs will round off and form an impor- 
tant addition to the museum display of English chairs, show- 
ing the gradual evolution of the form and its last burst of 
Regency exuberance before the heavy and tasteless Victorian 
designs came in. 

Bath is famous for its XVIIIth-century glass chandeliers, 
and a fine set were saved from the ill-fated Assembly Rooms 
before it was destroyed during the air raid on the city in 1942. 
A good example, but smaller than these, c. 1790, was pur- 
chased by Sir Hector Duff and is included in his bequest 
(Fig. VII), and will be particularly acceptable to the Holburne, 
where at present there is no example of this most graceful 
and elegant form of overhead lighting. It follows closely 
the design of the period (evolved from the earlier wooden 
and metal types) with pear-shaped flat cut drops depending 
in festooned chains from the curved glass arms, the upper 
tier of which carry vertical obelisk-shaped solid spires as 
imitation candles. Chandeliers of this type had been 
made in England and Ireland for some twenty years, although 
they became more complicated and intricate as the 1800’s 
were reached, and gradually declined in artistic merit. 

The above lists the more important items of the bequest, 
which also includes a fine oval elaborately carved gilt mirror 
of c. 1795, a Regency bureau bookcase of mahogany and 
harewood, and a small Sheraton half-round inlaid side-table. 

The furniture is illustrated by kind permission of the 
isters of the donor, in whose possession it is at present. 
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Correspondence 


QUENTIN MASSYS. LADY AND DOG 

Dear Sir,—I see in your reference to the coloured repro- 
duction on the June cover that you refer to the dog as a Maltese 
terrier. They were once known as the Maltese terrier in this 
country, but are now only known as the Maltese, and there 
seems to be no record as to why they should ever have been 
known as terrier. In their history they were always referred 
to as the Spaniel Gentle, or the Comforter or the Lion dog of 
Malta—never terrier. 

Incidentally, the Maltese in the picture, though very 
typical of many Maltese of to-day, is not a show specimen ! 
The most prominent outstanding fault is the nose. The nose of 
a good Maltese is black, but the breed has a good deal of trouble 
with pink noses. 

Michaelchurch Court, Abergavenny. Mrs. C. M. Hunter. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM 

We should like to call to your attention an exhibition 
of the works of Eugéne Delacroix to be held at the Fogg 
Art Museum fiom October 15th until November 26th, 1955. 
The exhibition is entitled Delacroix in New England Collections 
and will comprise some forty drawings, water-colours and oil 
paintings from New England museums and private collections. 
The exhibition is being arranged in conjunction with the visit 
to Cambridge of the French art critic and historian Professor 
Huyghe of the Collége de France. He will conduct a two-day 
symposium on the subject of ‘Delacroix and Baudelaire.” 
Fogg Art Museum. ANNE V. Dorr. 


SILVER PIPES 

In reply to Mr. P. W. Hunt’s letter in the July issue of 
APOLLO, I am puzzled as to why a painting of his pipe, and not 
the more essential photograph, has been submitted. 

Mr. Hunt recalls the silver pipe of early XVIIth century 
date described in my notes. As Mr. Oman has already pointed 
out, this would most likely have been made to a special order 
from a clay example and, therefore, would not necessarily be 
duplicated. It is not, therefore, a question of “slavish copying” 
of a clay model. 

However, Mr. Hunt’s sketch and quotation seem to me to 
touch a playful mood, and suggestions are wanted. Weil then, 
could not the sketch reproduced depict, perhaps, something 
fashioned by a Netherlands craftsman working in Ming style 
for the Graeco-Turkish market? The Byronic reference by 
Mr. Hunt would thus fit in well—amber and all. To quote a 
lesser poet than Byron : 

“For Elegant Line what care I 
or Aesthetics, 4 la Roger Fry ? 
So give me signs of early age 

to make the dating easy ; 

like twists and turns and foliage, 


(plus a touch of teezie-weezie).”” ECLECTICUS. 





CLEANING A LACQUER CABINET ON GILT STAND 

The touching up of the gilt stand is a job for a specialist 
accustomed to restoring antique gilt picture frames; apart 
from that the hinges and lock should not be highly polished ; 
good furniture wax will remove all the verdigris from the metal ; 
the lacquer should also be cleaned with this wax, which will 
feed the lacquer and prevent any cracking. 


ARTISTS ABOUT ARTISTS. CRUX CRITICORUM 

SEBASTIANO DEL Promso (writing, about 1519, to Michel- 
angelo concerning RAPHAEL) : 

“I earnestly regret that you were not in Rome to see two 
paintings [The ‘‘Holy Family’ and “St. Michael” (both now 
in the Louvre)] by the Prince of the Synagogue [Raphael] that 
have gone to France. I am certain that one could hardly conceive 
anything more contrary to your views than what you would 
have seen in those works. I will not say anything save that they 
look as if the figures had been exposed to smoke, or were of 
polished iron, all bright and black, and drawn as Leonardo will 
tell you. Imagine what they are like! They are indeed a fine 
pair of ornaments! Stuff fit for the French.” 


LEONARDO SELLAIO (writing in 1518, in a letter to Michel- 
angelo) : 

(RAPHAEL’s famous work for the banker Agostino Chigi) 
... ‘has now been uncovered. These decorations are a disgrace 
to a great master.” 








OLD ENGLISH PISTOLS 





By MAJOR E. AMBLER 





A fine pair of London-made Screw Pistols, by W. Turvey. 


N increased interest in old fire-arms is apparent to-day 
A and there is a steady demand for examples of the 

work of the gunsmiths of the past, a demand, it may 
be said, which exceeds the supply. Whether this demand is 
prompted by an awakening of local interest, or is a result of 
interest from abroad, is a matter for conjecture. 

Over a long number of years foreign collectors have 
shown an appreciation for the work of the English gunsmith, 
an appreciation that has been deplorably lacking among 
antiquarians in this country. 

A brief study of the development of the gun trade is of 
interest. The foundation of the trade may be said to have been 
laid in the reign of Queen Anne. Up to the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century the manufacture of fine fire-arms had been 
the prerogative of Continental armourers ; owing, perhaps, 
to the disturbed state of Europe at the time, the opportunity 
arose for more active competition by the English makers, 
an opportunity they were not slow to grasp, and from then 
onwards their reputation was in the ascendancy and the 
demand for their wares became world wide. 

In making a collection of antique fire-arms, the collector 
may decide to specialise. The modern house does not lend 
itself to the formation of a museum, and whereas a small 
collection can conveniently be displayed, anything in the 
nature of an extensive armoury is out of the question. 

The collector can decide along what lines to form his 
collection. Fire-arms may be divided into various groups: 
match locks—wheel locks—snaphaunce and flint locks— 
percussion ignition and perhaps early revolvers. 

Few can hope to make a collection embracing all groups. 

The collection here illustrated is devoted to English 
items only, made during the period 1725-1825. By 1725, 
the gun trade was well established and the flint and steel 
method of ignition had reached a high standard of efficiency 
and perfection and was, with but minor modifications, to 
remain unassailed for the next hundred years. By 1825, 
the flintlock was on the way out, the new percussion cap 
system was superseding it, and it might here be suggested 
that the first quarter of the XIXth century produced the 
highest standard of workmanship of any time, either before 
or since. 

From approximately 1825 onwards all manner of new 
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devices were on the way, changes were rapid, and the hitherto 
unattempted mass production of fire-arms began to take 
shape. 

It was that master of invention, the American Colonel 
Samuel Colt, who showed the way by opening, in the face of 
keen opposition, a factory in London for the production of 
his early revolvers. Examples of these early revolving 
pistols, and especially those made in his first American 
factory at Patterson, New Jersey, are highly prized to-day 
and when on offer command very satisfactory prices. No 
one will deny that a modern Colt revolver leaves little to be 
desired in pistol construction. 

There never has been a finer pistol than Colt’s frontier 
six-shooter, a weapon which in its day was the most powerful 
and deadly of all hand fire-arms. 

In forming this collection, the temptation to include fine 
wheel locks of Continental manufacture, elaborate Italian 
pistols of the Lazarino Comminatso period, Scotch all-steel 
pistols in the style of Murdoch of Doune, and beautiful 
cases of French duelling pistols by Le Page and others has 
been resisted. 

Pistols of the period under review took various forms, 
each having its specific use. Perhaps the most common is 
the horse or holster pistol. 

When roads were bad and those who undertook way- 
faring proceeded on horse-back, a pair of pistols for the 
holsters was as essential as a pair of stirrups for the saddle. 

Beautiful specimens are encountered with silver fish- 
tail butts and brass or steel barrels, the butt carrying the 
embossed crest of the owner and the escutcheon plate his 
coat of arms. Fine specimens of this type are the ambition 
of the collector. 

Contemporary with the horse pistol was the sash pistol, 
sometimes referred to as a belt or screw pistol. Screw pistols 
were so called for the simple reason that by means of a key 
the barrel could be detached from the breech and loading 
effected, thereby obviating the necessity for the provision 
of a ram rod. 

In this category come the real collector’s pieces. There 
is nothing more decorative than a pair of large cannon 
barrel brass screw pistols with their silver mask butts and 
silver wire inlay. Lucky the collector that can boast examples 
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ENGLISH PISTOLS 


Specimens of Belt and Holster Pistol pairs. 


of this pistol in the two-, three- or even four-barrelled variety 
that are occasionally encountered. 


Pocket pistols, and, like all old pistols, they were supplied 
in pairs complete in mahogany or oak cases with all the 
necessary accoutrements for their efficient operation, are 


usually of a somewhat later date. They have their interest, 
but compared to the more robust and decorative holster and 
sash pistol, they do not command the same attention. 
A few good specimens should find a place in any representa- 
tive collection. 

With the improvement in the roads of the country and 


the consequent increase in vehicular traffic, many that had 
previously to find their way on horseback travelled by stage 
coach, mail coach or, in the case of the wealthy and influen- 
tial, by post chaise. The demand for what might be referred 
to as personal armament was still apparent—the highways 
were infested with ‘‘gentlemen of the road,” and if we are to 
believe all we hear, our forefathers were not backward in 
accepting the challenge. 

The carriage pistol, so called, was now devised. It took 
the form of a pair of large calibre, heavy double-barrel pistols, 
some fitted for additional offence with folding bayonets. 


Miscellaneous specimens of pistols of all types. 
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Pair of double London-made 
Swivel Action Holster Pistols 
by Adams. 


Pair of Sash Pistols by 
Bumford. 


Pair of Double-slide Action 
Pistols by Henshaw. 


Pair of four-barrel Top Action 
Pistols by Knubley, of Charing 
Cross. 


Charged with a soft lead ball in each barrel, well packed round 
with slugs, they must, as they rested in their mahogany case 
on the front seat of the post chaise, have given an element of 
confidence to the nervous traveller. 

Also in the armament of the travelling fraternity might be 
found that interesting pistol, the brass bell-mouthed blunder- 
buss pistol. These pistols, usually of somewhat plain finish, 
plain but not necessarily crude, were often issued to men- 
servants accompanying their principal. Indifferent shots, 
perhaps, it was felt that this was their weapon; it would 
produce some support when the order was ‘‘Stand and 
deliver.” 

And lastly, the duelling pistol. The French made, and 
still do, beautiful pairs put up in the most elaborate cases, 
but the English maker could, in every way, hold his own. 
A pair of these pistols, by such makers as Durs Egg—Joseph 
Manton (and his brother John), Wogdon and Barton, and 
many others, could compete favourably with anything that 
came from across the Channel. 

These pistols, in their well-fitted cases, rarely embrace 
anything of a decorative nature—no silver butts or silver 
wire inlay; they were supplied for the grim business of 
defending one’s honour. Their accuracy compares most 











Specimens of Brass Pistols 


favourably {with the best target pistols of modern times. 

It would not be inappropriate in a monograph of this 
nature to mention another type of domestic hand fire-arm, a 
cross between the pistol and the gun. I refer to the blunder- 
buss. 

These weapons, from a collector’s point of view, are most 
decorative; with their brass barrels, some with folding 
bayonets, they add interest to any entrance hall, and no bar 
parlour or old posting inn is complete without one. 

The blunderbuss, from the numbers that have been 
handed down to us, must have been a weapon in almost 
universal demand. It was never a military weapon, it was 
not designed for offence, but, when loaded with shot, slugs 
or anything that came to hand, as a weapon of deterrence 
it had no equal. It was primarily associated with the 
protection’ of H.M.’s mails, and no guard on any mail coach 
would be considered fully equipped without his blunderbuss. 

It was also used by warders in charge of prisoners, 
business folk in the protection of their counting houses and 
by old gentlemen proceeding on their lawful occasions— 
most householders possessed one, and in the old four-poster 
beds there might be found a box or cupboard for the retention 
of the blunderbuss. 
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Half-stocked Blunderbusses by Grice, and by Ketland, both with spring bayonets. 
A pair of early Dog Lock Blunderbusses by Clemmes, Shuglane, London. 


Blunderbusses, like pistols, were frequently supplied in 
pairs. The acme of perfection is the over and under double- 
barrel, swivel action blunderbuss, a rarity indeed, but when 
discovered, a real treasure. The double-barrel horizontal 
type is often met with, but it is a clumsy piece of work and 
of little appeal to the collector. 

The collection here illustrated represents many years’ 
attention to the subject. Much time and not a little money 
has been spent, the former, alas, not recoverable, the latter, 
however, yes, indeed. Gone are the days when a pair of 
fine pistols in their fitted case could be bought for fifty 
shillings, when the price of a pocket pistol rarely exceeded 
seven shillings and sixpence ; at to-day’s valuation, if for 
shillings read pounds, the value is still on the light side. 

As with all antiques, if a knowledge of the subject com- 
bined with discrimination in purchase is exercised, collecting 
is not only an amusing hobby but cannot fail to prove a worth- 
while investment for the future. 

And now a word on the source of supply for the would-be 
collector—that is a problem. 

Pistol collectors, like fishermen, are secretive: they rarely 
divulge to a rival where they find their treasures. 

The small antique shops, once a happy hunting ground, 
are no longer a likely draw; they have been combed and 
combed again. 

A tactfully worded advertisement in some appropriate 
paper or periodical may prove remunerative. The auction 
room or country house sale may still produce the coveted 
treasure, but rest assured there will be others present equally 
vociferous when the lot comes up for sale. Like schoolboys 
and their stamps, judicious swopping with fellow collectors 
may be a good resort. 

That bugbear of antique collectors, the fake, is non- 
existent where old fire-arms are concerned. 

Since 1672, the products of the trade, like old silver, have 
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carried distinguishing marks, but whereas in old silver the 
marks readily indicate the date of manufacture, this, unfor- 
tunately, is not so in the case of old pistols. The marks of 
the London proof-house, the letters G.P. interlaced and 
surmounted by a crown, and the viewer’s mark, a capital 
‘*V”" also surmounted by a crown, along with perhaps the 
maker’s touch mark, should be present, or failing such marks 
the cross sceptres and crown, indicative of provincial manu- 
facture, may be found. 

The maker’s touch mark, but no means universal, is of 
great interest to the connoisseur. He, with his advanced 
knowledge of the subject, can recognise the work of the more 
famous makers at a glance, and he is intrigued when on 
examining a piece carrying the name of some not so well- 
known maker he finds the mark of a master of the craft. 

It is an established fact that, in the past, as it is to-day, 
the number of manufacturing gunsmiths was limited, and 
many who would produce for their own individual clients 
would also manufacture on commission work for retail by 
their less well-known brethren. 

Nor need the 1937 Fire-arms Act, an Act which has done 
much to reduce the interest in modern hand fire-arms and 
pistol practice generally, affect the collector. Weapons made 
over a hundred years ago are in no way controlled by this 
Act. Many fine specimens of early revolvers have been 
broken down or otherwise disposed of as a result of this form 
of legislation. 

The collector of revolving pistols should, however, 
exercise caution to ensure that he does not transgress. 

The general all-round knowledge of what constitutes and 
what does not constitute the obsolete is somewhat vague, and 
who the competent authority on the subject is, it is hard to 
say. 


All the specimens illustrated are in the collection of the author. 
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Fig. I. The Valley. 10} 


Private collection. 
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revealed in certain of his smaller 

oils as one of the more percep- 
tive and satisfying of XIXth-century 
landscape painters. Furthermore his 
work is from the historical point of 
view of great importance. Not only 
was his influence widespread, being 
felt by many artists other than those 
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whom we loosely group together as 

members of the Barbizon School, but at the same time he 
holds a notable place in the development of naturalistic 
landscape painting. 

Certain of the Impressionists owed a greater debt to 
him than is generally realised. In another sense his 
influence was persuasive and lasting, for it extended into 
the present century, much of the academic painting current 
from about 1860 until the Great War deriving in considerable 
measure from his work. His influence on many members of 
the Royal Academy and in America was particularly strong. 
In England artists such as Sir Alfred East, and in America 
men like George Innes and Homer Dodge Martin were 
deeply affected by him. Pictures by Innes, of which his 
‘Peace and Plenty” and his ‘‘Autumn Oaks,” both in the 
Metropolitan Museum, are excellent examples, and even 
the same artist’s less mannered ‘‘Home of the Heron” in 
the Chicago Art Institute, illustrate the extent to which 
Rousseau’s vision of nature was accepted by his contem- 
poraries. But while in the case of East, Innes and Martin, 
who were artists not to be depised, having something 
of their own to say, this influence, if not salutary, was not 
disastrous, the same cannot be said for its impact upon 
the crowd of mediocrities who, totally misunderstanding 
Rousseau, copied his manner without realising that his 
greatness lay in his approach to nature. For the fact remains 
that a good deal of what is worst in the academic painting of 
the late XIXth century and the early decades of the present 
century is due to the facile imitation of Rousseau’s style. 
Many English provincial galleries, and galleries in America 
and half a dozen European countries, contain landscapes in 
which nature has been largely forgotten but Rousseau 
clearly remembered. Nevertheless, the recognition of the 
negative aspects of his influence should be counterbalanced 
by an appreciation of the stimulating effect of his work upon 
many of his contemporaries. Diaz, Jacque, Troyon and 
others were all deeply influenced by him, and one remembers 
that Dupré, on first seeing Rousseau’s studio, is said to 
have exclaimed: Voild, c’est qui je cherche, c’est trouvé. 

If, recently, the constructive side of Rousseau’s influence 
has too often been overlooked, such an aberration is only 
matched by a surprisingly widespread failure to recognise 
his merits. More than any other member of the Barbizon 
School he is still unjustly underestimated, for much of his 
work has an appearance that is at such variance with the 
vision of the world to which Impressionism has accustomed 
mid-XXth-century taste that he is to-day often ignored or 
misunderstood. One of the reasons for this is simply that 
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few artists’ work looks worse when obscured by dirt and 
discoloured varnish, hidden behind heavy glass and encased 
in massive Victorian frames: too many of his pictures in 
public galleries on both sides of the Atlantic are thus abused. 

Nevertheless, the primary reason why he is to-day 
underestimated is that we are still suffering from the verdict 
of XIXth-century taste. Rousseau’s place in the history of 
landscape painting is secure. The admiration of those who 
gathered round him at Barbizon, the recognition of the 
merits of his pictures by even such a tiresome artist as Ary 
Scheffer, and the appreciation of them by Baudelaire, Jules 





Fig. II. 


Clearing in the Forest. 16 
Courtesy Hazlitt Gallery. 
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Fig. III. The Edge of the Forest. 


163 26 in. 
Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co., Ltd. 


Claretie, Gautier, Thoré-Biirger, 
and a few other far-sighted critics 
have been vindicated, but not on 
the strength of his elaborate com- 
positions that in the last quarter of 
the XIXth century and up till the 
Great War fetched large sums of 
money. His merit lies rather in his 
sketches and in the more spon- 
taneous of his small oils. For in 
them he displays a striking ability 
to look at landscape directly and 
with a minimum of affectation. 
Take, for instance, a study such as 
his ‘‘Clearing in the Forest’’ (Fig. II) ; it is both direct and 
subtle. This particular sketch, and many of his small oils, as, 
for example, ‘“The Valley” (Fig. I), have a freshness that is 
immediately satisfying. Their effect on us is much the same 
as that of an early Corot or a Lepine. Yet this aspect of 
Rousseau’s work has been largely forgotten. 

The facts of Rousseau’s life are simple. Pierre Etienne 
Théodore Rousseau was born in Paris on April 15, 1812. 
He was the only child of a successful tailor, who was 
apparently also a liberal philanthropist, for he not only 
extended credit to his noble patrons but also supported 
Rouget de Lisle, the composer of the Marsellaise. The 
mother was delicate and was, we are told, ‘‘a woman of 
superior character and charming appearance.” In other 
words, his background was bourgeois, evidently secure and, 
one concludes, happy. He was sent to school at Auteuil, 
where he was reasonably successful. In this connection a 
story is recorded relating to his schooldays—one suspects it is 
merely apocryphal and intended to stress his love of the 
fresh air—to the effect that during an examination the mem- 
bers of his class were given permission to go for a short walk 
in the open, but that Rousseau was the only one to avail 
himself of the opportunity, yet, notwithstanding this, won 
the prize that was at stake. 

While still at school he received his first lessons from a 
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cousin of his mother’s, one Pau de St. Martin, a competent, 
but to-day justly forgotten, landscape painter. Rousseau 
at first stayed with him during the holidays, copied his 
paintings and engravings and, we are told, displayed ‘‘a 
feeling for atmosphere that came by instinct and was not 
taught to him.” 

Later, in 1826, after he had definitely decided to become 
an artist, his parents sent him to stay with Pau de St. Martin, 
who, in his turn, recommended that the young man should 
become a pupil of the landscape painter Rémond. This was 
followed by a short period in which he studied under Guillon 
Lethiére. But, in retrospect, it seems probable that he can 
have learnt little other than the mechanics of painting from 
these mediocrities. He certainly benefited more from the 
visits that at this time he was making to the Louvre ; and 
it is instructive to note that the artists he most admired were 
Claude, Jan van Goyen and Karel du Jardin. Then again he 
was influenced by Constable ; he saw ‘“The Hay Wain’”’ when 
it was in the collection of M. Boursault, and also knew 
pictures by Bonington and De Wint. But, above all, his 
biographers assure us that whenever possible he escaped 
from the studio and made direct studies from nature. A 
few simple but remarkably accomplished small oils that he 
painted at this time in the countryside around Paris are, 
in fact, extant. Among these his ‘‘View of Paris” (Fig. IV), 
which was almost certainly produced 
before he was eighteen, that is, 
before 1830, is one of the most 
instructive and pleasing. 

Then in 1830 he made a 
journey to the Auvergne, a region 
that influenced him profoundly. 
But it was only one of many, for, 
although later in his life the forest 
of Fontainebleau was to become 
both his spiritual and his material 
home, he spent a number of years 
travelling extensively throughout 
France. Periods in Paris alternated 


Fig. IV. View of Paris. 11} 


17} in. 
Courtesy Hazlitt Gallery. 
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Fig. V. The Forest of Fontainbleau : 
Morning... 38 « 52} in. 
Courtesy Wallace Collection. 


with journeys to many parts of the country, 
including Berry, Cantal, the valley of 
Chevreuse, Isle-Adam, the Jura, the Landes, 
Normandy, Sologne, the Vendée and else- 
where, and also to Switzerland. Yet it was 
in and around the forest of Fontainebleau 
that he produced the greater part of his 
work, 

During the ‘30s and ‘gos Rousseau 
visited the forest on a number of occasions ; 
and then in 1848 he settled at Barbizon, 
where he remained until his death in 1867. 
These were the years in which he produced his most familiar 
pictures ; quietistic, often over-worked paintings, in which 
great trees are mirrored in stagnant pools, views that 
stretch away to the distant horizon and landscapes heavy 
with the languor of summer. 

We have numerous accounts of him during these years, 
wandering through the forest in search of subjects and com- 
muning with nature. He himself tells us a good deal about his 
own feelings for landscape ; and there is, in particular, an 
instructive passage in a letter of his to M. Guizot in which he 
says: ‘‘One does not copy with mathematical precision what 
one sees, but one feels and interprets a real world, all of whose 
fatalities hold you fast bound.” The tone of this passage is 
revealing, for it is symptomatic of the melancholy to which 
he frequently gives expression in his painting. And few 
artists have had greater justification for melancholy. 

So consistently was his work turned down by the Salon 
juries that he was known as “‘le grand refusé’”’ ; and through- 
out practically the whole of his life he had to battle against 
academic vested interests and obscurantist critics. He first 
exhibited at the Salon in 1832 when only twenty, and in the 
Salon of 1834 he received a medal. But from then on until 
the revolution of 1848 his work was rejected by the juries. 
Nevertheless, in this year he and Dupré were both com- 
missioned by the State to paint a picture for which they were 
each to be paid the what was then regarded as a princely 
sum of 4,000 francs. This was followed in 1849 by Dupré 
receiving the Croix de la Legion d’Honneur, whereas 
Rousseau was only awarded a first-class medal. Yet as in 
the past he was recognised by a few individuals ; for instance, 
when, in 1851, Diaz was made a Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur and Rousseau was again forgotten, Diaz rose at a 
banquet and proposed a toast ‘‘A Theodore Rousseau notre 
maitre oublié.” 

Even when he was acknowledged by the public his 
pictures failed to command very high prices; it was only 
after his death that the activities of Durand-Ruel and other 
dealers created a brisk demand for his work. Furthermore, 
it was not until the Exposition Universelle of 1855 that he 
was noticed by more than a few collectors but, as a result of 
the attention attracted by the thirteen paintings which he 
then exhibited, he was able to sell pictures to a number of 
rich Americans. Then, towards the end of his life, his 
material circumstances became somewhat easier, but on 
the other hand, even as late as 1857, his work was criticised 
with venom. Eventually, in 1866 he was invited to the 
court at Compiégne, and in 1867 he was elected President of 
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the International Jury of the Exposition Universelle. It is 
interesting to note that his fellow French members were 
Cabanel, Géréme and Meissonier. He was awarded a medal of 
honour, and, finally, in August was at last appointed an 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur. But on December 22 of 
the same year he died. 

The years of public indifference to his work and the 
continual attacks of the majority of critics had their effect 
upon Rousseau. Although he always had a few admirers 
and even as early as 1833 M. Lenormand, in criticising the 
Salon of that year, wrote: “‘I would not give his future for 
the entire career of twenty of our most renowned land- 
scapists,”’ he also had a few intimate friends, such as Alfred 
Sensier, his staunch champion and biographer, Dupré and 
Millet. Nevertheless, he was on the whole solitary and 
melancholy, and seems to have been in many respects a 
difficult companion ; for instance, after being very close to 
Dupré for many years he finally quarrelled with him. Yet, 
on occasion, he could be a generous and subtle friend, as 
when he himself bought ‘‘The Grafter’’ from Millet and 
concealed the fact that he was the purchaser, pretending the 
picture had been acquired by an American. But, apart from 
real poverty and lack of recognition, Rousseau faced other 
trials, for his wife went mad, and picture making was never 
easy for him. Sensier’s ‘‘Life”’ is full of accounts of passionate 
struggles to realise on canvas particular impressions and of 
his laborious methods of working. For example, Sensier 
records that on one occasion when he asked him whether he 
was satisfied with the day’s work, Rousseau replied: ‘‘Ah ! 
my friend never was day long enough, never was night 
short enough. Have you ever thought of that coxcomb, of 
that impudent person called Pygmalion, who was so satisfied 
with his work that he came to love it? I would like to 
experience this presumption, it might be a crushing happi- 
ness, but J shall never attain it.” 

The facts of Rousseau’s life and his approach to painting 
are relevant to the consideration of his pictures, for their 
effect is very apparent in the work he produced during the 
years he lived at Barbizon. The landscapes of this period, 
with their air of stillness, their great trees and their distant 
vistas, are redolent of a passive melancholy, and at the same 
time many of them suffer from being over-worked. It is not 
in them, but in studies such as his ‘Valley Landscape” that 
we see him at his best. In paintings such as this he approaches 
nature directly, and mirrors a moment with a precision and 
a sensitivity that assure him an important place in the history 
of landscape painting. 
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MEISSNER 
PORCELAIN 


Age-long 


appreciation in 


England 


By Dr. GROGER of 
MEISSEN 


KAENDLER 


at the London salerooms and elsewhere, and the 

prices offered through the bidding clearly show the 
knowledge as well as the passionate interest of collectors. 
Public interest in important specimens to be sold is reflected 
in the direct allusions in the Press, all of which is evidence 
of the appreciation of Meissner porcelain in England. This 
appreciation has become traditional, as can be seen from the 
results of the present-day auctions, coupled with the well- 
attested trade relations recorded in the archives of the 
Staatliche Porcellan Manufaktur Meissen that reach back as 
far as 1735—-well over 200 years. 

Most likely some of the rare, eagerly sought after collec- 
tor’s items now offered came to England in those far-away 
days because just at that time the art of Meissen had reached 
its prime. 

Both of the great masters, Joh. Gregorius Hoerold, the 
painter, and Joh. Joachim Kaendler, the sculptor, whose 
names, for the friends of the Old Meissner porcelain, have 
come to mean the essence of perfection, were at that time 
working with all their creative power that seemed inex- 
haustible, First of all, they had indeed created for their own 
time, but also simultaneously for all posterity, by influencing 
quite decisively the spirit and style of Meissner porcelain in 
particular and even of all the German porcelain in general. 
Still, to-day we admire the solemn or the gay, the grotesque 
or the symbolic, let its form be what it may, in the unexcelled 
fine art of the painting of Hoerold. We value, in the almost 
universal abundance of figures, groups, animals, exquisite 
table-ware, candlesticks and mirrors from the hand of 
Kaendler, not only the unequalled achievements of a master 
in each single creation, but also in his entire work a kind of 
brilliant documentary report, a complete contemporary 
history of the height of baroque and rococo. There is no 
strata of society from top to bottom to whom he had not 
devoted his love and passionate effort. There is no animal, 
be it bird or beast, which he did not treat with deep psycho- 
logical understanding, and to which he had not given the 
appropriate artistic form. He who to-day would set his table 
in the most complete and representative fashion, will (the 
experience of the Manufaktur proves this convincingly) 
select a service of Kaendler design which is known through- 


Ox frequently old Meissner pieces come up for sale 


Lady with guitar and cavalier with flute seated on sofa. 
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out the world as Alt- or Neuozier, Alt- or Neubrandenstein, 
Dulong, Gotzkowski, Neumarseille. 

Meissner porcelains became widely distributed through- 
out the world through the English, shortly after 1763. As 
soon as the Seven Years’ War had ended and the management 
of the Manufaktur thoroughly planned to renew the inter- 
national commercial relations on a large scale, they sent 
representatives to England. It was worth the effort and 
expense, since the import to England and the customary 
re-export from England to other countries flourished again 
gradually and ever increasingly. 

Once again the good old commercial relations between 
Meissen and Great Britain were dealt a great blow by the 
Continental blockade of 1807-13, which hampered not 
only the English export, but also restricted, as a natural 
consequence, the import to the British Isles. 

Without going in detail into the commercial relations, it 
should be mentioned that the Haus der Blauen Schwerter 
up to a few decades ago, apart from its business in Germany, 
had its most lucrative trading with England, compared with 
other foreign countries. 

After 1814 Meissen and England entered into quite 
an extensive artistic competition. To every Englishman, 
Wedgwood (Etruria) has a special connotation. A charming 
invention to set on a coloured ceramic background, on small 
Pléattchen, medallions and lockets, a delicate relief of another 
hue, mostly white, was originated with Wedgwood and 
immediately found favour throughout the world. Gone 
were the times of the lively and colourful art of baroque and 
rococo. Simplicity, moulded in a perfect way, yet without 
sophisticated painting, became the new convention of taste 
dictated by the spirit of the classics, which prevailed in 
esthetics, 

Wedgwood became known also in Meissen and Meissen 
quite congenially accepted the demands of the day. Soon 
they achieved outstanding success. In this they profited 
by the much finer and more pliable ceramics, the exceptional 
raw material available for their porcelain, and above all, by 
the highly qualified skill of their modellers: a qualification 
that was not easy to be reached. The exhibition hall of the 
Meissner Manufaktur still retains to-day a considerable 
number of the authentic items of the Wedgwood period. 











The connoisseur and the art expert look at them, not only 
enjoying their excellent composition, but also their extremely 
fine, and sometimes almost microscopically delicate tech- 
nique, and in spite of the laborious tasks, always retain 
artistic refinements. However, the competitive co-operation 
of English and Meissner ceramic art, which grew up in the 
period of Wedgwood style, remained unique. 

Not later than 1850, the XIXth century laid aside the 
prevailing influences of classic antiquity and the disintegrat- 
ing effect of individualism made itself felt in the making of 
porcelain as in all other fields of art. On account of this 
many-sided development we can here summarise only 
briefly the epoch from about 1850 till 1g00—however, with 
one single exception : since 1870 the trend to revive the late 
baroque and its final stage broke through. The reason was 
not that there was lack of their own creative power and inven- 
tive capacity, but the conviction gained that porcelain had 
reached its height, and therefore classic expression, just at 
that time. So the new rococo which prevailed until 1900 
appeared. Then, however, another trend broke through. 
Tradition should not lead to rigidity. The great daring 
venture to guide art quite objectively to nature began. But 
where could this new turn have found better and more 
satisfying motives than in the animal kingdom? So it was 
almost a matter of course that a whole number of outstanding 
and long recognised sculptors turned to the modelling of 
animals: the Dresdener, Pilz and Fritz, the great Master 
Tugillon, Gaul and Essen, furthermore P. Wolther, E. 
Hosel and E. Oehme. The daring venture succeeded. They 
created a considerable collection of animal figures for the 
Manufaktur and by that a part of the many-sided work of 
the House was led on to new distinct roads. 

But the spirit of the XVIIIth century remained immortal 
in spite of it. It found a new type of exponent in P. Schleur- 
ich, whom we should single out with all justification as the 
strong artistic force since Kaendler, in the Haus der Blauen 
Schwerter. A genius who resounds the echo of that brilliant 
time long past in most elegant, original language, but in 
such a way that everyone looking at his groups and figures 
understands the work of the new time without effort. 

It is a matter of some interest that quite a few collectors 
and connoisseurs visit the Leipzig Fair for the purpose of 


FINE ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
GOLFING SOCIETY 


HE Summer Meeting of the Fine Art and Antique 
Dealers’ Golfing Society was held on Monday, July 4th, at 
the Wentworth Golf Club. In the morning a medal 
round was played for the Baldwin Salver, and this was won by 
Mr. Lionel Robinson with the very fine score of 68 nett. The 
runner-up was Mr. Gordon Partridge with a 74 nett. In the 
afternoon members went out to do battle with the Burma 
Road in Greensomes versus Bogey for the James Harris & 
Whitaker Salvers. Messrs. E. R. Woollett and J. G. Beer held 
bogey to finish all square and were comfortable winners. The 
runners-up were Messrs. L. M. Mason and Gordon Partridge 
with a score of 3 down. 

At the presentation of prizes, the Captain, Mr. Norman 
Adams, welcomed four new members: Messrs. J. G. Beer, 
G. E. Mann Dyson, Lawrence Fairhead and C. R. Fenton. 

Incidentally, the Baldwin Salver, which was presented by 
Mr. F. Baldwin, the well-known numismatist, in Coronation 
Year, 1937, is of a most interesting and distinctive design. It 
is a heavy octagonal silver salver, the centre of which is inset 
with a 5s. Coronation medal for King George VI, surrounded 
by inset medals commemorating the coronation of every reign 
since Queen Anne. 

The Autumn Meeting of the Society will be held at Swinley 
Forest Golf Club (2 miles from Ascot Station) on September 
12th. As this is one of the most beautiful golf courses in the 
country, it is hoped that there will be a record attendance. 
Golfers in any way connected with the Fine Art and Antique 
world will be welcome in the Society, the annual subscription 
of which is a nominal 5s. Further information can be obtained 
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inspecting the Meissen display—thus establishing a continu- 
ity of tradition which the war years interrupted but did not 
destroy. 

Another five years will pass, and the Manufaktur Meissen, 
the first and oldest of the entire Occidental world, will have 
finished its first quarter of a millennium ; 250 years of honest 
efforts for supreme, artistic achievements, recognised in the 
entire world and delighted with the friends of its works, of 
whom there are just so many in England. 


from the Hon. Secretary, Colin M. Hart, 5 Coptic Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


FLEMISH ART ON A FILM 


T is not usually the business of APOLLO to deal with pictures 
I in the sense in which the word is understood by most 

people to-day, but the production at the Academy Cinema 
in Oxford Street, a house devoted to the intellectual film, of a 
film review of the Flemish Primitives brings the two fields 
together. A Golden Age is the latest of Paul Hassaert’s films on 
art, and his first essay in presenting the paintings of the Old 
Masters. His studies A Visit to Picasso and From Renoir to 
Picasso have been accepted as classics of their kind, and the new 
film received the first prize at the Venice Film Festival. 

I went with a certain trepidation at the idea of seeing the 
works of Van Eyck, Van der Weyden and their fellows up to 
Pieter Bruegel in colour on the screen. One need not have 
feared, for a system called Gevacolor has been used which is 
restrained and never vulgar. The commentary in English, 
spoken by Pamela Brown, is equally discreet and informative. 
Nothing of beauty had been sacrificed to make a film-fan’s 
holiday, and although the specialist might feel that an over- 
emphasis on Hieronymous Bosch and the interpretation of 
Bruegel were matters debatable, the average and even the fairly 
knowledgeable person would get a wonderful broad impression 
of this magnificent period of art during the seventy minutes’ 
run of the film. This is a method of seeing great art from a fresh 
angle. The accentuation of details, the ability of the film camera 
to pick out a detail or emphasise a trend, the occasional intrusion 
of the director as art critic demonstrating a composition by 
superimposing a diagramme vivant reveal the Old Masters in a 
new light. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


LONDON ENAMELS 


HETHER or not enamelled copper articles were 
\X/ actually made on the premises at York House, Batter- 


sea, it is agreed that they were printed there. If the 
enamelling itself was not carried out at the Thames-side works 
—and the suggestion is a very plausible one indeed—where was 
it done? Would it have been at one of the many factories in the 
Midlands, and the brittle articles risked in transit over the long 
distance involved between South Staffordshire and London? 
In defence of this, it may be mentioned that glass was brought 
from farther away still, from Newcastle, with coals aboard 
ship, and if glass could stand the rigours of sea travel, then 
surely enamel could withstand the shorter journey on land. It 
is to be hoped that some proof will be forthcoming eventually 
as to what the procedure was, and in the meantime we can only 
speculate. 

A paragraph in the General Evening Post (No. 3701) of 
September 24th, 1757, shortly after the closing of the Battersea 
concern, may very possibly refer to boxes made at some other 
London enamel works. It ran: 


Tuesday last [Sept. 20] an eminent Shopkeeper in West- 
minster was committed to Newgate, for stealing, at divers 
times, a great number of enamelled snuff-boxes from the 
maker, who discovered it by seeing several of his boxes at 
the workman’s shop whom he employed to mount for him. 


RED STONEWARE TEA-POTS ? 


To be SOLD, By WILLIAM HEATH, (Brother to 
GEORGE HEATH, the original Maker, from Kingsgate Street, 
Holborn) at the third House above Forrest’s Coffee-House, 
opposite the Mews Gate, Charing Cross. A Parcel of curious 
Copper brown Tea-Kettles and Lamps, the Colour of brown 
China, burnt in after the India Manner, which for curious 
Work and Colour exceed any that come from Holland, or any 
other Place. They want no other cleaning than to be wiped 
with a dry Cloth, and the Colour will be always the same. The 
great Demand there has been for the above Maker’s Work, is a 
sufficient Proof that they exceed any Dutch, and give a general 
Satisfaction. Those Gentlemen and Ladies who are pleas’d to 
favour me with their Orders, may now be supplied with great 
Choice of the above Goods, in the newest Fashions, all warranted 
as usual, and sold at no more than the following Prices ; Three- 
pint Tea-Kettles and Lamps, at 10s. Two-Quart ditto, at 13s. 
Likewise several other sorts of curious Work in the above 
Colour, all warranted to be made by the above Maker, and 
original Inventor, George Heath, having engag’d him and the 
best Workmen in London, who by me are only employ’d ; and 
sold at little more than prime Cost. 

Note, There is just finish’d by the above Maker, and of the 
same Colour, a Parcel of curious Stake-Dishes and Lamps, 
Tea-Pots, and Coffee-Pots, the insides lin’d with Block-Tin. 

The above announcement from the Daily Advertiser (No. 
3374) of November 12th, 1741, is, albeit obliquely, not without 
interest to students of ceramic history. From a first quick 
reading it would seem that it refers to an unrecorded type of 
red pottery, but a more careful perusal reveals that some type 
of bronzed copperware is being offered for sale. The finished 
product was being sold in opposition to the popular Yi-hsing 
red stoneware, brought to Holland by the Dutch East India 
Company and thence sent to England. This ware was believed 
to be the best for the brewing of tea, and was imitated in 
Holland itself, in Germany, and by the Elers brothers in this 
country. Some further confusion is caused by the surname 
Heath. A namesake, John Heath, was concerned in a well- 
known draft agreement for a partnership to manufacture china 
at Derby in company with Andrew Planché and William 
Duesbury. 


AN EARLY FRENCH POTTER 


A scarce French publication, Le Spectacle de la Nature, 
comprising a series of essays on natural history intended for 
Les Jeunes-Gens Curieux, contains an unnoticed engraving of a 
potter working at the wheel and an early mention of the manu- 
facture of porcelain in Europe. The book was licensed for 
publication in May, 1732, and the third edition is dated on the 
title-page of the first volume, 1735. It would appear that it 
comprised, in all, three volumes, octavo. Each of the small fat 
books runs to over 500 pages and contains a number of plates 
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A potter at the wheel, 1735. 


engraved by Cochin, Madelaine Hortemels (Mme. Cochin), 
Fileul, Guélard and J. B. Scotin, after drawings by Boucher, 
Madelaine Basseport, and others. 

The unsigned engraving, which faces page 353 of Vol. III 
in the original work and is reproduced here, shows a potter at 
work. The key to the numbering is: 


. Wheel turned by the potter’s foot. 

. Platform on which the work is placed. 

The piece on which he is working. 

L’estec—piece of wood for smoothing the work. 

Rule for checking the height of the piece. 

. Set-square. 

. Steel template. 

. Bowl of water. 

. Prepared clay. 

. Filét de léton—thread for cutting the work from the wheel. 
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The accompanying letterpress speaks of clays and their 
uses, and continues : 


Les Chinois & les Japonois en font cette porcelaine qui a 
été long-tems l'objét de l’admiration & de la jalousie des 
Européens, mais qu’on imite aujourd’hui en Hollande, ad Rouen 
& aS. Cloud, a un point qui a fait entiérement tomber le prix 
des ouvrages Asiatiques. 


The author then highly recommends the faience made 
a l'extrémité du faubourg S. Severe de Rouen, by Madame de 
Vilerai. It is, he says, not only in small but also in large works 
the finest he has seen for beauty of colour and tasteful design. 

The mention of porcelain made in Holland is a reminder 
that in the XVIIIth century the high-quality pottery made at 
Delft was often described as porcelain. This use of the word was 
current not only among the Dutch themselves, who spoke of 
Hollandsche porselein, but also in the neighbouring countries 
to which it was exported in quantity. Porcelain in the present 
sense of the term was not made successfully in the Netherlands 
until a factory at Weesp was commenced in 1759 by Count 
Gronsfeldt-Diepenbroek. GEOFFREY WILLS. 








MAZARINE-BLUE CAUGHLEY TEASETS 


LUE-and-white Caughley porcelain has been 
B studied intensively, but much less is known 
about Caughley decorated in plain underglaze 
mazarine-blue, with the pattern executed in gold 
over the glaze. This kind of decoration seems to 
have come into general favour with English por- 
celain manufacturers towards the end of the 
XVIIIth century, and examples of Flight and 
Barr’s and Chamberlain’s Worcester teapots, 
sucriers and cream-jugs with this style of orna- 
mentation have been illustrated in APoLLo.' A 
corresponding Caughley teapot is now shown in 
Fig. I, together with its cream-jug: in these there 
is a broad band of mazarine-blue with richly 
gilded tracery at the top of the body, and 
another one on the teapot lid, the remainder of 
the surface being left bare except for a scanty Fig. I. 
decoration in gold. The first thing one notices 
on examining such tea-sets is that the gilding is 
duller and less permanent than in the two Worcester 
factories, and that the gold sprigs on the flat white centres 
of the saucers have often been removed by continual washing 
and wiping, whereas they are well preserved in the spaces 
between the ribs, where they are more protected from rub- 
bing. A second point that immediately strikes the eye is the 
close vertical fluting, a frequent characteristic of Caughley. 
The spouts of fluted ellipsoid Caughley teapots were 
fluted only half-way up, like those of Flight and Barr, but 
the line separating the upper smooth area from the lower 
fluted one is roughly transverse to the spout, whereas in the 
corresponding Flight and Barr teapots it is markedly oblique. 
The handles have a well-marked internal cusp and a free 
rounded end below the lower place of attachment to the 
pot. The lids have strongly ogee profiles, and lack the 
definite ‘‘trough’’ below the flat top which is so character- 
istic of late Worcester teapots of this shape, though a slight 
bevelling may be present in Caughley pots between 
the ogee curve and the flat top of the lid. Two of the 
most useful points for identifying such Caughley teapots 
remain to be mentioned, namely, the relatively flat shoulder, 
and the short, nearly straight, foot, only 6-7 mm. high. The 
paste shows a brownish coloration by transmitted light, 
such as is often found in major pieces of Caughley teasets. 
The corresponding cream-jug (Fig. I) has a peculiar shape 
found in several different porcelain and pottery factories, but 
especially frequent in Caughley sets: the body is elliptic 
in section, and vertical-sided, with a sloping shoulder, 
which runs round the back underneath the handle and along 
two-thirds of the sides, but is not carried round below the 
lip. The rectangular-topped handle runs straight downwards 
for about two-thirds of its length before curving inwards to 
join the bedy. 
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Straight-fluted Teapot and Cream-jug, with bands of mazarine-blue and 
richly gilded tracery. c. 1795. 


Another and much rarer type of Caughley decoration of 
this period is an ‘‘all-over’’ underglaze mazarine-blue, with 
an elaborate overglaze ornamentation consisting of scrolls, 
tendrils and conventional foliage in gold (Fig. II). The 
groups of bluish-white reserves—one on each side of the 
teapot, and a third beneath the spout—take the form of a 
flower with eight segments and a five-lobed centre, sur- 
rounded by five lop-sided leaves, the details being carried 
out in gold. The lid has a similar group of reserves on each 
side. But the most striking feature of the teapot is its shape. 
The plano-convex triangular spout arises as a direct continua- 
tion of the flat shoulder. The ample swelling outline of the 
pot suggests the term ‘‘ventricose”’ for this particular shape. 
Teapots in which the upper surface of the spout forms a 
direct continuation of the shoulder seem to be rather un- 
common: a Chelsea-Derby one (1770-84), in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, has a similar spout, though the pot 
itself is much shorter from back to front, and has a very 
different lid. handle and foot.2 The Caughley teapot has a 
catch at the back of the rim to prevent the lid from falling 
off when pouring out, a loop handle with a forwardly directed 
thumb-rest, and a gilded knob resembling a two-pointed 
cocked hat ; the steam hole is high up at the side beneath 
the knob. The foot, which is about 7 mm. high, broadens 
slightly downwards. The corresponding sucrier has a 
gilded lion’s head at each end, holding a ring in its mouth. 
Both teapot and sucrier exhibit a brownish coloration by 
transmitted light. There seems to be no doubt that the four 
pieces illustrated were made at Caughley and they accord- 
ingly afford a valuable basis for the identification of pieces 
of ‘‘coloured’’ Caughley, about which so little is known. 

None of the specimens here illustrated bears a pattern 
number, whereas such numbers frequently occur at a later 
date on coloured Caughley, even on cups and 
saucers. It seems possible that the practice of 
numbering individual pieces was introduced after 
the sale of the factory to Coalport in 1799. 

' APOLLO, March, 1953, pp. 90, 91, Figs. II-IV. 


* Victoria and Albert Museum, Teapots in Pottery and Porcelain (1948), 
Pl. 16. 


Fig. II. Ventricose Teapot and Sucrier, decorated in 
mazarine-blue with bluish-white reserves and elaborate 
gilding. 
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Reproduced from the painting by JOHANN ZOFFANY, R.A. (1734/5-1810), variously known as “The Life Class at the Royal Academy,” 
“The Life School at the Royal Academy,” “‘The Portraits of the Academicians of the Royal Academy.” Exhibited at Royal Academy 1772 
(No. 290). Windsor Castle (Cat. p. 334). Left to right: Zoffany, with palette ; Francis Hayman, seated in front, with hands on knees : 
Benjamin West, his left knee raised ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, with ear-trumpet, standing, with dark suit, sword-hilt appearing against lining of 
coat ; Paul Sandby on extreme left, holding hat and talking to Benjamin West ; Richard Wilson, at back, immediately below lamp, and leaning 
against shelf, with folded arms ; immediately below him, Zuccarelli, posing the model, with left hand across chest and spectacles, assisted by 
Dr. William Hunter, Professor of Anatomy, who has right hand on knee and points with left hand; behind the model, with left arm raised and 
supported on screen, Nathaniel Hone ; Joseph Nollekens, head appearing behind Richard Cosway’s right shoulder, who stands with cane, in 
foreground on extreme right. Portraits of two women R.A.’s, on wall—Angelica Kauffman (left) and Mary Moser (right). Gainsborough is 
absent, at Bath. The young man in the light suit seated on the floor in centre is Catton, whose painting “A View of Happisburgh Beach, 
Norfolk,’’ was exhibited at the last R.A. Winter Exhibition. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


RICHARD COSWAY, Miniaturist, Artist, Fop and Man 


of Fashion By ERNEST BLAIKLEY 


dangerous and often fleeting things. It therefore comes this atmosphere that the young Richard grew up. His love 


Pepense ent and success are, as is so well known, Flemish school, notably those of Rubens, and it was in 
about that the life of an artist whose work has achieved of drawing, which early showed itself, had no doubt been 


wide recognition in his day is frequently more interesting awakened by familiarity with these pictures; but at this 
to posterity than the work itself. Such is the case with stage he obtained little encouragement from his schoolmaster- 
Richard Cosway, a painter whose name certainly does not father, who saw with displeasure that his son, at the age of 
occupy the place it did, but who was an outstanding figure seven years, not only neglected his lessons like many other 
in his lifetime, rising to astonishing heights both in his boys, but devoted himself to what was, in the parental eyes, 
profession and as a social figure in the world of elegance and “‘the idle pursuit of drawing.” Corporal punishment was 
fashion. tried, but with little result, and it was not until the boy’s 
Richard Cosway was born in 1740 at Tiverton, in Devon. uncle, the mayor, and his godfather, a distinguished towns- 
His father was master of Blundell’s School and his uncle man named Oliver Peard, came to the rescue that he was 
was at one time the local mayor ; the Cosways may, there- allowed to spend some of his spare time out of school at this 
fore, be said to have been of some note in the town. The “idle pursuit.” 
family came of Flemish stock; amongst their ancestors As time went on his drawings improved so much that 
was a woollen manufacturer who had emigrated from the when he was thirteen they were considered good enough to 
Low Countries in the reign of Elizabeth I to escape from warrant some special training. He was therefore put to 
the persecution of the Duke of Alba. Establishing his work, first under Thomas Hudson, teacher of another Devon 
business in Tiverton he prospered and grew rich enough to artist—Sir Joshua Reynolds—and then—his generous uncle 
purchase an estate about five miles from the town. and Peard sharing the expense of his tuition—at a well- 


The family’s connection with Flanders and a taste for known London art school that was run by William Shipley, 
works of art had led to the collection of paintings of the originator of the Society of Arts. 
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It was whilst he was at this drawing-school that his work 
earned him no less than five prizes, or premiums, from the 
Society of Arts, so that we may assume, even if we allow 
for the influence of Shipley, that his drawings were well 
above the average. 

At a time when there was no photography and when any 
representation of a subject had to be done by hand, it was a 
comparatively easy matter for a young artist of moderate 
ability to earn a substantial living. As Richard grew older 
he employed himself making drawings of heads for print 
shops and fancy miniatures for the lids of snuff-boxes, 
drawings which, we are told, were ‘‘not always chaste,” but 
which had their appeal for the young men of fashion. In 
addition to these productions he was able to delight his 
patrons with his drawings from the antique, which were 
‘graceful and accurate,” but which sound to modern ears 
decidedly dull. His ‘‘outlines,”’ as they were then called, 
attracted the attention of the engravers Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani, both well-known R.A.s, and it was said that ‘‘from 
the money he gained, and the gaiety of the company he 
kept, he rose from one of the dirtiest of boys to one of the 
smartest of men.” 

From now onwards the young man developed rapidly. 
He discovered that he had a flair for portraiture which 
enabled him “‘to bring an ill-formed face within the rules 
of beauty”; he could, in short, flatter his sitters, and com- 
missions for portraits began to flow in. So it was not alto- 
gether without reason that he decided that he must pay some 
attention to his dress if he was to mix with the society of 
those who were likely to become his patrons, and he now 
began to blossom forth in a manner that caused no little 
amusement to his acquaintances. In a few years he was of 
sufficient importance to form a subject for the malicious 
pencils of caricaturists, who satirised him as the ‘‘Macaroni 
Miniature Painter.”” J. T. (“Rainy Day”) Smith describes 
how he had ‘‘seen Cosway at the elder Christie’s picture 
sales, full dressed, in his sword and bag, with a small three- 
cornered hat on the top of his powdered toupée, and a mul- 
berry silk coat profusely embroidered with scarlet straw- 
berries.”” One seems to detect in such statements as this a 
strong spice of jealousy. Another caricaturist produced a 
skit on a swaggering self-portrait done by Cosway, making 
his gorgeous hat and feathered cloak appear ragged and 
tattered, and with a pipe stuck in the band of the hat. This 
drawing was entitled ‘‘Dicky Causeway, in plain English,” 
whilst another, by Dighton, was called ‘‘Billy Dimple sitting 
for his Portrait.” 

Besides what he earned for his drawings and miniatures 
Cosway added to his income by buying old paintings which 
he restored and sold to wealthy clients who wished to fill 
their galleries. But he had developed expensive tastes : 
he liked to collect old armour, furniture and books, and was 
fond of lavishly entertaining his friends and rich acquaint- 
ances, many of whom laughed behind his back, but were 
quite content to enjoy his expensive food and wines. It 
must be admitted, however, that he was a hard worker, and 
although he often spent his nights in dissipation and gambling 
as the fashion then was, it is said that he never rose late or 
seemed the worse for his excesses. 

In 1766 he became a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists. In 1769 he was a student at the Royal Academy ; 
and, in 1770, at the age of thirty, he was elected Associate, 
to become a full Academician in the following year. 

In the well-known picture by Zoffany at Windsor Castle, 
here reproduced, painted in 1772, which shows the Royal 
Academicians assembled in the Life Room, Cosway is seen 
in the right foreground, a strutting figure, fashionable in dress, 
holding a long cane in his right hand—the placing of the tip 
of his cane on the sculpture is perhaps significant—his left 
clasping his hat, his sword at his hip, his whole air arrogant 
and intolerant. One is struck by his excessive self-confidence 
and swagger in the company of his fellow-artists, who are 
depicted quietly concentrating on their business of posing 
the model, whilst Cosway stands with his back to the 
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proceedings. And it may be observed, in passing, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the President, is the only other artist that 
is shown wearing a sword. 

London had now become Cosway’s home. He lived first 
in Orchard Street, Baker Street, where he kept a black 
servant and wore the mulberry suit decorated with straw- 
berries that enraged his rivals but which, indeed, seems to 
have been something of an asset. His next house, in 1781, 
was No. 4, Berkeley Street, off Piccadilly. It was here that 
he began to be known for his extravagant entertainments, 
and in this year he married Maria Hadfield, of English 
extraction but born in Florence, and distinguished for her 
beauty and talents. 

This was indeed an eventful time for him. It seems that 
a miniature by him of Mrs. Fitzherbert had attracted the 
attention of the Prince of Wales and from this incident 
began the period of Court favour that the artist was to 
enjoy for many years. It became necessary to move to a 
more fashionable residence and, in 1784, Cosway took up his 
abode in Schomberg House, Pall Mall, from which, so rumour 
said, owing to the number of his royal engagements, he had 
private means of access to Carlton House, the home of the 
Prince of Wales. 

He next removed to Stratford Place, and it was at his 
first house here that he had a mortifying experience. At the 
entrance to this little turning out of Oxford Street, designed 
by Robert Adam, stood two tall pillars, each surmounted 
by a rather dissatisfied-looking stone lion, one of which 
survives to this day. Cosway’s house stood next to the lion 
on the left of the entrance and it was Peter Pindar (Dr. 
Wolcot) who wrote the following lines which some malicious 
hand posted on Cosway’s door : 

When a man to a fair for a show brings a lion 
*Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on ; 
But here the old custom reverséd is seen, 

For the lion’s without, and the monkey’s within. 

According to the garrulous but unkind J. T. Smith, poor 
Cosway ‘‘was not unlike a monkey in the face” ; be that as it 
may, he was bitterly offended and felt the laughter of the 
town so keenly that he decided he must move again, this 
time further up Stratford Place, away from those offensive 
lions, where he occupied a residence which he furnished 
luxuriously, providing it with a magnificent collection of 
pictures, armour and other valuable objects. Here he 
prospered exceedingly and the house became a meeting-place 
for fashionable people who were ‘‘in the habit of making his 
studio a morning lounge.” The Prince of Wales’s carriage 
was often seen at the door and it was said that the artist 
received, in one year, £10,000 from His Royal Highness 
alone. Dr. G. C. Williamson describes him as “‘flitting about 
through the gaily decorated rooms, ogling, flirting and bow- 
ing, receiving his patrons with the air of a prince.” 

On one occasion it fell to his lot, in the President’s 
absence through gout, to attend the Prince of Wales during 
his visit to the private view of the Royal Academy. This 
piece of ceremonial was much to his taste and all went well 
until he was accompanying His Royal Highness to his 
carriage. A crowd of eager onlookers had gathered round the 
entrance and they were to be well rewarded ; for as Cosway 
was retreating backwards, bowing at each step, his sword 
tripped him up and he fell in the mud, and, according to one 
account, had to be carried into the building by the giant 
doorkeeper. 

But all his critics were not spiteful. Hazlitt describes 
him as “bright and joyous” and quotes Mrs. Cosway 
as saying that her husband was ‘“‘toujours riant, toujours 
gai.” 
Poor Mrs. Cosway ! She must have had a difficult time. 
Herself an artist of some skill, her husband would not 
permit her to use her talent and she was obliged to give up 
her professional painting on her marriage. Accounts differ 
as to her feelings towards her husband, some hinting that 
she always despised him. This seems unlikely, however, as, 
after a short period of separation—partly, perhaps, owing to 
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RICHARD COSWAY 


her health, for she missed the warmth and sunshine of her 
native Italy—she returned to him and devoted herself to 
him to the end of his long life. They visited France and 
Flanders together and shared the grief of the loss of their 
only child, a daughter who died young. 

Unlike so many men who have courted worldly success 
and advancement, accompanied by not a little dissipation, 
Cosway lived to a ripe old age, dying, whilst out driving on 
the road to Edgware, in July, 1821, in his eightieth year. 

His portrait miniatures of the beauties of the day have 
the languishing charm that was fashionable at that period and 
still attract by their grace and expressiveness. He is repre- 
sented in the Royal Collections and in the British Museum. 
At Blenheim there are three portraits of the Churchill 
family, and the National Portrait Gallery possesses a self- 
portrait. The Royal Society of Arts owns two portraits—one 
of Peter Templeman, Librarian to the British Museum, and 
one of his old teacher, Shipley ; and many other of his works 
are in private collections over the country. 

A characteristic profile drawing by George Dance, R.A., 
in the Royal Academy, shows him as a good-looking, clean- 
shaven man, with a straight, neat nose, decided chin and an 
alert eye, with, as one would expect, just a touch of vulgarity 
and aggressiveness; and these qualities also appear in 
Zoffany’s portrait of him. 
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His grandiloquent ideas became evident in his expressed 
desire to be buried either in St. Paul’s or near Rubens, in 
Antwerp. But later, when attending a funeral in Marylebone, 
he was much impressed by the simple dignity of the arrange- 
ments and he decided that he preferred to be buried there ; 
and it is in Marylebone Church that his body lies in a vault. 
There is a memorial plaque on the north wall, the work of 
Westmacott, R.A., erected by his devoted wife. Art, Taste 
and Genius are shown lamenting his loss in the following 
lines, which were written by his brother-in-law, William 
Coombes, the creator of Dr. Syntax : 

Art weeps, Taste mourns, and Genius drops a tear 
O’er him so long they loved who slumbers here. 
While colours last, and time allows to give 

The all-resembling grace, his name shall live. 

His widow survived him for many years and died at 
Lodi, near Milan, where she had led a life of unselfish 
devotion, establishing a ladies’ college and occupying herself 
with other good works for which she was created a baroness 
by the Emperor Francis I of Austria. 

Writing about Cosway in 1833, that pleasant biographer 
of artists, Allan Cunningham, said: ‘‘His fame is fading ; 
such must be the fate of all who paint only the living faces 
around them and seek not to embody sentiments familiar 
to the human heart and which affect all mankind.” 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW: Big Brother is Watching You 


HEN Monsieur Charles le Brun persuaded his 
WV royal master Louis XIV to establish the Academie 
Royale de Peinture et Sculpture and give it the 
monopoly of art, one tiny loophole was left to the artist who 
had not by fair means or foul achieved entry into the 
accredited Salons: for a few hours on Corpus Christi Day 
an open-air show was permitted on the pavements and 
against the walls of the Place Dauphine—a free-for-all, with 
no holds barred and no official committee, no jury, no 
judges. There was probably a great deal of thoroughly bad 
art shown on those uninhibited occasions, though many of 
the famous French artists graduated thence. 

If in these anarchic days there exists any equivalent of 
the Corpus Christi Expositions it is the Open Air shows 
which began after the war on the Thames Embankment and 
have since proliferated as Summer Events in many likely 
and unlikely places. Bearded, sandalled, be-jibbahed, 
uncombed and unobstructed by committees, judges, dealers 
with a prejudice for the saleable or critics with a predilection 
for the discussable, the artists, season after season, have 
sunned themselves or suffered soaking among their creations. 
The public have enjoyed the Bohemian spectacle, and have 
even bought pictures of dogs, vases of flowers, landscapes, 
Spanish patios, acrobats or abstracts for a few shillings or a 
couple of guineas. And a good time has been had by all. 

Not least among these Salons of the Sidewalk has been 
that in my own district of Hampstead, now a veteran exhibi- 
tion of seven years’ standing, held every weekend through 
the high summer on the spacious promenade at the top of 
the Heath. But, alas, even this Eden didst devise the 
snake, and officialdom lurked among the leaves. The 
storm that has stirred this parochial teacup is symbolic of 
dark forces and may have a more than parochial significance. 

For Hampstead is art-conscious, and among our local 
institutions is an Artists Council which as one of its many 
admirable activities took upon itself the organisation of this 
local Place Dauphine. Next, with a vague rustling among the 
leaves of the Tree of Knowledge, it decided to ‘‘raise the 
standard”; and hey presto! before long we were back with 
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a jury, exhibiting fees, rejections, and all the latent horrors of 
a minor Academie Royale. Since, however, our open air 
space is fairly extensive the first result of this schism was 
only to establish a kind of Salon des Refusés stretching down 
the hill alongside the official artists of the Artists Council. 
And the shillings or guineas from a public backing its— 
perhaps uninstructed—fancy went to standard and sub- 
standard alike. 

This year the Hampstead Artists Council, thus defied, 
allied itself with the actual Borough Council, managed to 
get a couple of hundred pounds of the ratepayers’ money 
earmarked to build a kind of elongated marquee, which was 
duly marked in plain letters, and within that sanctum sanc- 
torum held the official show. The Borough Council thus 
involved duly set the police upon the rebels, warned them 
that they must not trade on the pavement without a licence, 
refused to issue the said licence, and when the rebels con- 
tinued to hold their show issued summonses. There, at the 
moment, the matter—we will not say “‘rests’’ for the vitu- 
peration hurled against the canvas walls of what the rebels 
at their most polite call ‘‘the cowshed,” the letters and 
articles in the local Press, the faintly shamefaced meetings 
of the Artists Council, and the near-riots of the weekend 
shows, scarcely merit that particular term. 

Not the least intriguing aspect of this little fracas is that 
the highly conscientious personnel of our Artists Council are 
by no means academic in their attitude to art. They ‘‘do 
believe in freedom’s cause,”’ in the right of the contemporary 
artist to express himself, etc., etc. Of course they will tell 
you that the work showing beyond the pale of the tent is 
just plain bad. To which the rebels retort with a resounding 
“Tu Quoque !’”’ 

We will not attempt to decide that issue. If we are to 
be concerned with exclusive standards, half a dozen Royal 
Societies, hosts of mixed exhibitions, and the whole of 
orthodox art dealing is open to consider promising work. 
The thing which really emerges from the affair is a parable 
in the ways of authoritarianism, and the drift into the spirit 
of ‘‘Big Brother is Watching You.” 











NEWS AND VIEWS OF 
ART IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR ERIK LARSEN, Litt.D., M.A. 


“The Public Be Damned ?”’ 


American Mercury 


Jan Vermeer (Dutch, 1632-1675). A Portrait of a Young Girl. Oil on 
canvas 17} by 15} in. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Wrightsman, 
on view at Metropolitan Museum of Art, until November rst, 1955. 


Hartford, has in typical American fashion raised the 

standard of revolt against the outcroppings of modern- 
istic and non-objective art. That is to say, he reproduced an 
article entitled ‘‘The Public Be Damned ?” originally published 
in American Mercury, as a full page advertisement in most of the 
metropolitan newspapers. The article was sponsored by the 
Citizen’s Union Research Foundation, Inc., but the author 
assumed full responsibility for the contents. 

Mr. Hartford comes out quite strongly for a solid conserva- 
tive body of modern art, in painting and sculpture as well as in 
the theatre, and talks refreshing common sense. The public 
response was most interesting. Whereas a number of newspapers 
gently chided the author for his conservative and ‘“‘non- 
progressive’ stand, out of about two thousand personal letters 
received, roughly eighty-five per cent of the answers were 
favourable. It should be stressed that Mr. Hartford does not 
propose anything radically new. He simply attacks the nonsense 
that, from Picasso to Rouault, commonly passes for modern art, 
and which rests on “esthetic principles’’ expounded by Roger 
Fry, Herbert Read, et al. Nor is Mr. Hartford the first or the 
only one to register his protest. Art critics, from Bernard 
Berenson downward, have castigated wall-paper pattern art, 
and insisted that painting, among others, should convey intelli- 
gible meaning even though interpreted by an original artistic 
expression. 

In APOLLO, a distinguished critic has repeatedly been 
striking a blow for the good cause (as in “‘A Shaft from Apollo’s 
Bow’’—APOLLO, June, 1955—being a typical example of his 
light and witty mode of attack ; but alas! le ridicule ne tue plus), 
and more recently this writer attempted to join his feeble voice 
to the ever-swelling surge of dissent. 

However, up to now it seemed a herculean task to step in 
the way of the steamroller tactics employed by the Museum of 
Modern Art and its mouthpieces, such as Art News, Arts Digest, 
etc. Wheresoever opponents are art critics only, or worse still, 
mere university professors, they are either cut dead, ignored, 
or else thrown to the wolves without pity. For does not the 
Museum of Modern Art count among its trustees representa- 
tives of the greatest (read: richest) American families ? 

The case of Mr. Huntington Hartford is, of course, different. 
When I first talked to his secretary over the phone, in order to 
ascertain background details, I was slightly stunned when the 
lady cited his association with the nation-wide chain of super- 
markets A. & P. as the prime relevant qualification for taking 
a stand on matters artistic. Upon reflection, however, the full 
weight of the implication dawned upon me. It is of relatively 
minor importance that Mr. Hartford heads a California 
Foundation offering six months board and lodging fellowships 
to promising young artists ; or that he built out there a modern 
theatre which imports plays and directors from London, where 
Mrs. Hartford, under the stage name of Margaret Steele, scored 
a notable success starring in “Sabrina Fair.” 

In this country, possession of a good-sized chunk of money 
lends the necessary respectability to social, cultural or scientific 
attainments. Any long-haired egg head can have ideas, but as to 
taking them seriously when the propounder makes even at the 


A RICH collector and patron of the arts, Mr. Huntington 











height of his career considerably less than the average junior 


executive, that is quite another story. With A. & P. money 
behind him, Mr. Hartford was able to buy full page advertise- 
ments in a number of ranking American dailies, and I would 
hate to tell you how much that must have cost. He was thus 
able to put his case before the general public, further supple- 
menting the information therein contained by radio and TV 
appearances ; whereas to this day the opposition had exclusive 
control of the means of communication. Furthermore, nobody 
would dare attack very harshly a man who exercises virtual 
control over the A. & P. publicity account, and is in a position 
to distribute the beneficent manna largely according to his own 
notions, especially over a relatively minor matter such as views 
on modern art, when serious business is at stake! I expect, of 
course, all interested parties to lodge shocked protests ; nobody, 
but nobody, ever so slightly paid attention to such sordid 
precccupations—but the fact remains that “‘official’”’ rejoinders 
were surprisingly gentle. Or, as the saying goes: you can’t 
fight City Hall. 

To us, whose main concern is the cultural, social and moral 
aspects of modern art, Mr. Hartford is a valuable ally. If word 
gets around that big money repudiates -isms and euclidian 
shapes in artistic forms of expression, the modernists won’t look 
so good any more as a mode of capital investment. One big 
argument will thereby be knocked out of the sales talk of 
interested dealers ; fashions slip easily, and the example of the 
British XVII Ith-century portraits, as well as that of the Barbizon 
School, still most vividly remembered, will serve to caution 
over-eager collectors of much-vaunted abstractions. Should 
any number of Mr. Hartford’s rich friends feel inclined to 
follow in his footsteps, the day will not be so very far off when 
the same writers and editors, who, at present, busily extol the 
merits of abstractionists and non-objectivists, will not find 
epithets pungent enough to chastise their lack of originality 
and decadence of neo-primitivist geometrical patterns. I am 
even prepared to wager that these selfsame persons will be quite 
ready to claim full credit for their change of outlook. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art currently exhibits “A 
Portrait of a Young Girl,’”” by Jan Vermeer van Delft (see 
illustration). The painting was acquired this year by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles B. Wrightsman, of Palm Beach and Houston ; 
it is the famous canvas formerly in the possession of the Dukes 
of Arenberg, recorded in the entire relevant literature, and 
mistakenly believed lost, as it was not exhibited for more than 
fifty years. My comments on this most significative Vermeer 
redivivus will appear in next month’s report; as well as those 
devoted to a new private museum that recently opened its doors 
to the public: I refer to the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute in Williamstown, Mass. 











KENSINGTON ANTIQUE 


E illustrate here a selection of antiques from the 

stalls in the Town Hall in the High Street of the 

Royal Borough of Kensington, where the Fair is 
held for the first time after four very successful Fairs in 
less spacious premises elsewhere in the Royal Borough since 
1952; the sponsors have found each succeeding Fair so 
progressive as to oblige them to double their capacity for 
visitors and stallholders. 

Mrs. Winthrop W. Aldridge, wife of the American 
Ambassador in this country, is once again the patron of the 
Fair, which is to be open daily from 11 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
from September Ist to the 8th next. 

The usual care is taken to ensure that every article 
genuinely fits the attribution designated. The committee 
have made their antiques datum line 1855 in place of 1830, 





Period 


Finely carved ‘Chinese’ Chippendale mahogany chair. 


circa 1755. Paul Frank Ltd. Stand No. to 


Early Irish serpentine fender in heavy cast brass. 
depth 18 in., with 7 in. returns. 


DEALERS’ FAIR 


the year settled by the authorities as the dividing line. 

There are distinct possibilities at this Fair for rewards 
for the diligent collector and for those not yet collectors 
(and who knows how long they will remain in that state) 
who like to be in the company of choice craftsmanship in 
the iuomes, and at reasonable prices. 

On the front cover of this issue we reproduce in colour 
some specimens of the late XVIIIth and early XIXth- 
century Meissen Monkey Band figures selected from the 
unusually large collection of them owned by Mr. Geoffrey 
Van, who is also showing some rare Rockingham and 
Chelsea Monkey Band pieces at his stall (the colour blocks 
are by courtesy of Britannia and Eve); the antiques illus- 
trated here are representative of pieces exhibited by stall- 
holders and all are worthy of critical examination by visitors. 


Flower painting by Jean-Baptiste Mounyer. Size 4 ft. 3in. x 3 ft. 3 in. 
XVIIth-century. Olaf Blayney-Barnet. Stand No. 33 


5 ft. long, centre 
Engraved front and returns. 


Jack Casimir Ltd. Stand No. 2 
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Two Nantgarw plates and a Wheldon Toby jug. Walter Bird. 
Stand No. 6 


French prisoner-of-war 
straw work Noah’s ark, 
containing over 200 carved 
and hand-painted wood 
animals and Noah’s family. 
Circa 1810. Gordon Hand. 
Stands No. 17 and 23 


One of a pair of Persian 
Laver Kirman rugs. Ap- 
prox. 850 knots per sq. in. 
Early XIXth century. Size 
6 ft. g in. 4 ft. 9 in. 
Rhonarts Ltd. Stand No. 1 


English Baluster goblet. 

1695-1700. Arthur 

Churchill Ltd. Stand 
No. 9 





Rare Vase. 28 in. high. Probably 
Spode or possibly Davenport or 
Mason. Vera Bird. Stand No. 7 


Two Wedg- 
wood plaques, 
one depicting 
the birth and 
immersion of 





Achilles. 
L. Baden. 
Stand No. 13 




















KENSINGTON ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


One of a pair of dark 
blue Sévres_ vases. 
4 ft. 6 in. high, with 
ormolu mounts. Cir- 
ca 1851. Anthony 
Cooper. Stand No. 39 
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One of a pair of 
French urns, c. 1800. 
Marked Darte Frére 
a Paris, in green and 
gold. Number Three 
Ltd. Stand No. 8 
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XVIlIth-century long case 
clock by “‘Henry Jones in ye 
Temple”. Oyster walnut 
case, oval panels in coloured 
woods and stained ivory. Bolt 
and shutter month move- 
ment. 1}-second pendulum. 
Lampards. Stand No. 37 
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Pair of Oriental Lowestoft 





candlesticks. Circa 1750. 
Desmond Thomas. Stand 
No. 38 


Mahogany Chippendale table, 18 in. wide. Church 
Close Gallery. Stand Nos. 21 and 23. 





A Frankenthal group of lovers ; 

after a model by J. F. Liick. 

11 in. high. Lampshade House. 
Stand No, 11 


George I 
sugar dred- 
ger by Star- 
ling Wil- 
ford, Lon- 
don. 1726. 
Ht.7in. In 
one piece. 
Batre 
Clowes. 
Stand No. 
15 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 
PICTURES 


OTHEBY’S have sold some extremely interesting drawings and 
paintings recently among which was the finest known drawing 
by Lorenzo Lotto, that of a young man, in black chalk 

heightened with white and touched with red chalk on the lips, 
I3%6 in. by 1of in. It was sold for £8,000 and had previously 
been shown at many exhibitions including the Italian Exhibition at 
the Royal Academy in 1930, No. 601, and is included by A. E. Popham 
in Italian Drawings at the Royal Academy, 1930, No. 257, pl. CCXVII, 
and also in APOLLO, Vol. XI, March, 1930. This drawing was one of 
fifteen Old Master Drawings belonging to A. G. B. Russell, Esq., 
C.V.O., Clarenceux King of Arms. £2,100 was paid for a head of a 
negro by Paolo Caliari, called Veronese; this was in black chalk on 
brown paper, 7§ in. by 6% in., and had also been in the “Italian 
Exhibition” at the Royal Academy in 1930, No. 661. Another 
drawing by this artist was of a Gondolier in black and red chalk with 
white on buff paper, 144 in. by 83 in. This drawing was also in the 
“Italian Exhibition” at the Royal Academy in 1930, No. 664, as 
well as other exhibitions, and it now sold for £1,600. The same 
price was paid for “Head of the Artist’s Wife,”” by Jacob Jordaens, 
10 in. by 7} in., in black and red chalk, heightened with white and 
washed with black. The remarkably fine group of drawings which 
comprised this sale are all marked with the collector’s mark, the 
Lancaster Rose, which can also be seen on drawings from his collec- 
tion now in the British Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum and 
elsewhere. 

Following the sale of Mr. Russell’s drawings Sotheby’s had a sale 
of important Old Master drawings and paintings. The drawing section 
included an example of Giovanni Bellini’s work which brought £4,000 
and can probably be dated from before 1475 and had been in the collec- 
tion of Sir Peter Lely. This drawing shows the Holy Family outside the 
stable with the ox and the ass kneeling before the Infant Jesus who 
lies on his Mother’s lap; pen and ink and brown wash, 7}3 by 
8$ in. Another drawing from the collection of Sir Peter Lely which 
now sold for £3,400 was a design for stained glass by Hans Holbein 
the Younger. It shows two angels beneath an arch holding a bishop’s 
mitre and crosier, 1444 by 114 in., drawn with brush and grey wash. 
The extremely high price of £9,500 was paid for a drawing by 
Franceso di Giorgio, showing a donor flanked by two angels in a 
roundel, 7} in. by 7§ in., pen and ink, brown wash and blue body- 
colour, on vellum. Among the many fine paintings in the sale was a 
View of the Forum, Rome, by Antonio Canale, called Canaletto. 
This shows the temple of Castor and Pollux in the foreground and 
the Palace of the Conservatori in the background, 23} in. by 373 in.; 
it sold for £2,200. The head and shoulder portrait of a young man 
in black against a green background brought £600. This painting on 
panel measured 13} in. by 9}in. and was by the Master of the Baroncelli 
Portraits. Sir Anthony van Dyck’s work was represented in the sale 
by his painting of St. Andrew the Apostle which sold for £2,600. The 
saint is shown nearly half length, wearing a blue cloak, and clasping 
his cross, 25 in. by 19 in., on panel. 

Sotheby’s have also had a sale of modern drawings and paintings. 
The drawings included a fine set of Constantine Guys formerly in the 
collection at the Chateau de Haut-Buc, Seine-et-Oise, France. 
Among them was “Deux Elegantes,” pen and ink with sepia and 
grey wash, 8§ in. by 6} in., which brought £130 and “After the Ball,’ 
8} in. by 13 in., pencil, pen and ink with sepia wash which sold for 
£240. “Les Baigneuses,”” by Pablo Picasso made £400, signed and 
dated 1918, 12} by 8% in., pen and ink. Among the paintings was “‘Le 
Port de Chemin de Fer, Honfleur,” by Jules Berthe Jongkind, showing 
sailing barges moored to a wide jetty on which labourers are loading 
a cart. This picture measured 19} in. by 31 in. and was signed and 
dated 1866. It now sold for £2,800. £1,200 was paid for ““Au Bord 
du Forét,”” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir which had previously been in 
the collection of Lucien Vollard. It was signed with initial and 
measured 14% in. by 1o}in. The same price was also given for a view 
of a village church with figures by Maurice Utrillo. It measured 23 in. 
by 30} in. and was signed, on board. 

At Christies the Old Master paintings have included a work by 
Rubens, on panel, of Democritus and Heraclitus, 37% in. by 49 in., 
which brought 16,500 gns. 3,600 gns. was paid for ““The Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, Venice,” by Eugene Boudin, 1895, which 
was sent for sale by Mrs. Edgar Assheton Bennett. This painting, 
which measuied 19} in. by 29 in., shows the view from the island of 
San Giorgio Maggiore looking towards the church of the Salute. 
It was exhibited in 1951 at the Exhibition of Pictures by E. Boudin, 
in Paris. Ernest Rechnitzer, Esq., sent ““Féte Champétre,” by N. 
Lancret, which sold for 700 gns. This painting measured 25 in. by 
314 in. A portrait of a young man wearing a hat with large ostrich 
feather and playing a violin, 41 in. by 30 in. brought g50 gns. It 
was by Hendrik Tergruggen, signed and dated 1626. ‘Paying the 
Ostler,” by George Morland, signed, sold for 650 gns. It shows the 
interior of a stable with a peasant holding a horse in the entrance; a 
man in a long coat is beside him getting money from his purse. This 
picture was exhibited at the Tate Gallery in 1954 and was sold by order 
of the trustees of Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., decd. 

Modern pictures and drawings at Christies have includedja View 
of Florence from the Hills by R. P. Bonington, which was painted in 
1826 and purchased from the artist by the Marchioness Francesca 


Sterbini, great grandmother of the vendor. It measured 18 in. by 
38 in. and now sold for 520 gns. Lord Joicey sent in two paintings 
by J. F. Lewis, R.A. One of a Turkish School in Cairo, on panel, was 
sold for 300 gns., and measured 26 in. by 32 in. It was painted in 
1865 and was exhibited at the Royal Academy in that year, No. 121. 
The other painting by this artist brought 450 gns. and shows a Kibob 
Shop, Constantinople; also on panel, 204 in. by 30 in. It was painted 
in 1858 and was exhibited in that year’s Royal Academy, No. ror. 
It was also exhibited at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 1951/2, 
No. 302. The drawings in this sale included ‘‘A Street in Eragny,” 
by Camille Pissarro, 1889, which measured 7} in. by g} in. and 
brought 175 gns. A charcoal study by Augustus E. John, O O.M., R.A., 
of Guilhermina Suggia with her ’cello, 20 in. by 14} in., sold for 
145 gns. It was for the painting in the Tate Gallery. 

Philips, Son & Neale sold a horse portrait by John Wootton of 
“The Darley Arabian,” which brought £170. This horse was foaled 
in about 1702 and was the property of John Brewster Darley, Esq., 
of Aldby. A colour print of this horse is illustrated by Walter Shaw 
Sparrow in “British Sporting Artists,’’ London, 1922. A painting of 
the Spanish XVIIth-century School of a man in black habit with a 
child holding an apple and nosegay, brought £190. It measured 
37 in. by 31 in. A View of a Venetian Canal, by Canaletto, 16 in. by 
26 in., the property of Sir Thomas Comyn Platt, brought £105. 

Rogers, Chapman & Thomas made £50 for a large painting by 
Poussin of a Bacchanalian scene. 

At Knight, Frank & Rutley, a seascape, with men of war and 
other shipping, by A. Storck, 23 in. by 39 in., brought £160. 


DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS 


At a sale of Old Master engravings and modern etchings at 
Sotheby’s, Orme’s collection of British field sports, illustrated in 
twenty coloured engravings from designs by S. Howitt, brought £500 ; 
of the only two other examples in the original parts known to Sotheby’s, 
one is now in the Widener collection. Twelve coloured etchings by 
J. Zeigler after L. Janscha, of cities on the Rhine, including Mainz, 
Bonn and Cologne, sold for £130. 


SILVER 

Sotheby’s held a sale of important English and foreign silver in 
which was included a George I dessert dish by Paul de Lamerie ; this 
was engraved in the centre with the arms of Slaughter of co. Glouces- 
ter, impaling cocks, in a Hogarthian cartouche. The sides with 
radiating truncated flutes, the outside decorated in bold relief with 
alternating masks and flowerheads and fruit pendants, 114 in. diam., 
1725, 57 02z. 18 dwts., on a modern stand, 27 oz. 13 dwt. This lot 
brought £1,900, and is similar to a dish of the same date which 
P. A. S. Phillips illustrates on plate XLV of “Paul de Lamerie.” An 
earlier piece is the exceedingly rare Charles II standish which sold for 
£800. This measured only 64 in. wide and had cut-card work decora- 
tion on the double hinged lid, the interior fitted with ink and sand 
boxes with compartments for sealing-wax and wafers. The contem- 
porary arms are recorded in the Visitation of Yorkshire, 1612, to 
the family of Pulleyne or Pullen of Scotton, and of Killinghall in 
that county. The impalement may be the arms of Sherwood. The 
standish is marked on both lids, base, both boxes and on one division, 
marker’s mark I.R. crowned (?) John Ruslen 1669. 22 0z. 5 dwts. 
Major-General Sir Richard Howard-Vyse, Bt., sent an early George II 
kettle, stand and tray by Paul de Lamerie, which sold for £950. 
This was engraved with the contemporary arms of Howard, quartering 
Brotherton, and others impaling Morton, for Lieutenant-General 
Thomas Howard, nephew of the 5th Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who married Mary, daughter of William Morton, Bishop of Meath, 
and died in 1758. The kettle of slightly compressed circular form 
with short swan-neck spout, the stand on triple scroll supports and 
the tray with ribbed border, marked on kettle, lamp, lamp-stand and 
tray, 1741, 96 oz. 2 dwt., allin. £2,500 was paid for a fine set of four 
George III candelabra in silver-gilt by John Parker and Edward 
Wakelin, all marked; each for two lights with scrolling branches and 
baluster stems chased with leafage and medallions and engraved with 
the arms of Lamb impaling Milbanke. Peniston Lamb of Brocket 
Hall, co. Hertford, married in April, 1769, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, and was created Viscount Melborne of Kilmore (I) 
and in 1815, Baron Melbourne of Melbourne, co. Derby, in the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom. His son, William, 2nd Viscount Mel- 
bourne, was the ‘“‘Lord M.” after Queen Victoria’s accession. The 
foreign silver included a heavy American tankard by William Ander- 
son, New York. This had a slightly tapered cylindrical body and 
bold scroll handle with a rat tail near the hinge and domed lid with 
scroll thumbpiece, 8 in. high, maker’s mark W.A. conjoined, c. 
1750. 39 0z. 12 dwt. William Anderson was apprenticed in 1717 
to Simeon Soumaine and was a Freeman of July 1st, 1746. The 
tankard now sold for £115. German silver included a set of eight 
table candlesticks with baluster stems and engraved with identical 
crests, 84 in. high, maker’s mark I.W.V. (Rosenberg 4353) Osna- 
bruck, 131 0z. 8 dwt. These early XVIIIth-century examples 
brought £750. 

In another sale of important silver at Sotheby’s was a fine William 
III silver-gilt rosewater dish and ewer, by Samuel Hood, 1699, 
which sold for £1,800. The dish, which was 20} in. diam., was 
finely engraved with a contemporary monogram within a cartouche, 
broad, flat rim and moulded border, the helmet-shaped ewer was 
engraved to match the dish and had a simple handle capped with 
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foliage. Also in this sale was a series of early George II dinner and 
4 soup plates by Peter Archambo, 1728. They were 9} in. diam. and 
4 were perfectly plain except for the contemporary arms of Booth, 
Earls of Warrington. George Booth, who succeeded as second Earl 
of Warrington in 1694, and died in 1758, was the son of Henry, a 
supporter of the Prince of Orange, who was created Earl of Warring- 
ton in 1690. Sotheby’s sold the eighteen dinner plates for £2,000, 
the twelve soup plates for £1,500, and the twelve silver-gilt dinner 
plates for £1,550. £1,050 was paid for a set of sixteen George I 
dinner plates by Lewis Mettayer. These were gilt, but perfectly 

plain in design with broad, flat rims, 10 in. diam., 1716. 277 oz. 
| At Christie’s a George I octagonal pear-shaped teapot sold for 
£460. Engraved with a baroque cartouche enclosing a later initial, for 

Mary Osborne, great-grandmother of the present owner. 

An important early George I teakettle was sold at Sotheby’s for 


Carpets at the Motcomb Galleries had included an Indian 
example with a red, blue and brown design on a light field which 
sold for £85. It measured 16 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 7 in., a Persian rug, 
6 ft. 3in. by 4 ft. 10 in. woven with a close foliate pattern brought £58. 
A larger Persian carpet, 12 ft. 2 in. by g ft. 1 in. brought £74. 

Rogers, Chapman & Thomas made £97 1os. for a Sutherland 
carpet which measured 12 ft. 8 in. by g ft. 8 in. and was designed in 
blue and gold on a rust ground. They also sold a Kirman carpet for 
£180. It measured 11 ft. 5 in. by g ft. 8in. and was designed on a dark 
blue ground. A Sparta carpet, 15 ft. by 12 ft., with a green ground, 
brought £90. 

At Phillips, Son & Neale, £100 was paid for a Kirman carpet with 
multi-coloured design within a dark blue border, 14 ft. 3 in. by 9 ft. 
gin. and £115 for a Persian carpet measuring 17 ft. g in. by 6 ft. Sin. 
figured in red, brown and beige on a dark blue field within a blue 


£1,500. This was by Gabriel Sleath, 1715, and weighed 95 oz. 10 border. 
dwt. The pyriform body with swing handle and swan-neck spout, 
the brazier-type lampstand holds a spirit lamp and is also pierced for CHANDELIERS 


burning powdered charcoal. This piece is engraved with the 
contemporary coats of arms of Wyndham Harbin of Newton, 
Somerset, and his wife Abigail, whose mother, Elizabeth, was a 
daughter of Sir Francis Wyndham, who concealed Charles II after 
the Battle of Worcester in 1651. An earlier piece in the same sale, 
which sold for £680, was an exceedingly rare Charles I tankard, 
only 4} in. high, with plain tapered cylindrical body and simple 
scroll handle. This was fully marked on the base and lid with 
maker’s mark G.D. (George Day ?) mullet and pellets below, 1639. 
Engraved with the arms of Arundel. Irish silver was represented in 
this sale by a pair of cups and covers by Thomas Bolton, Dublin, 
1717 (27 0z.). The bell-shaped bodies engraved with contemporary 
armorials of Meade impaling Butler for Elizabeth Butler, widow of 
Sir John Meade, who died in 1706. Their grandson was created Earl 
of Clanwilliam in 1788. This pair of cups sold for £480. 


CARPETS 


At Sotheby’s a fine large “‘Savonnerie’’ carpet inscribed ‘‘Reinando 
Fernando 70 Ri Fabca de Tapices de MD por Gavino Stuyck, ano de 


Christies held a sale which included several chandeliers all wired 
for electricity. Two French examples brought 220 gns. and 165 gns. 
The first was of ormolu with foliage branches for twelve lights in two 
tiers and hung with glass festoons and crystal drops ; the other was 
also a Louis XVI example, but larger, the baluster centre with an 
upper tier of ten lights with bead festoons and crystal drops and the 
lower tier with up-springing branches for another ten lights. English 
glass examples included two Regency chandeliers, one with a bowl- 
shaped lower part, which sold for go gns., and the other with baluster 
stem and bowl-shaped lower part with eight lights, which brought 
60 gns. 80 gns. was paid for an old English chandelier with five 
lights and also for a Waterford glass example of eight lights, but one 
branch damaged. 

The chandeliers sold at Sotheby’s included an attractive Regency 
example which brought £440. It measured approximately 6 ft. 6 in. 
high and was for twenty-four lights in two tiers, the ormolu frame 
with a cupola of cut-glass supported by columns and a double tier of 
coronas, hung with faceted chains and lustres, the lower part with a 
bowl of chains supported by a pierced ormolu frieze with bas reliefs 
of Venus and Cupid. A Venetian chandelier in carved gilt-wood, with 





1829” sold for £520. It measured 20 ft. by 17 ft. 7in. and was designed 
with a large circular medallion and foliate spandrels in fresh colours. 
Two needlework carpets, which always bring good prices, were sold 
for £250 and £350. The first measured 11 ft. 11 in. by 8 ft. and was 
worked with a design of flowers in attractive fresh colours on an 
ivory field, the other, 13 ft. 10 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., also with an ivory 
field, was designed with flowers and leaves in pastel shades within a 
similar grey border. The Oriental carpets included a Persian silk 
carpet which sold for £180. The silver field was woven with flowering 
branches and birds chiefly in tones of blue, brown and rose within a 
wine-coloured border, g ft. 11 in. by 6 ft. ro in. A Hila large rug 
brought £135. It measured 11 ft. 11 in. by 5 ft. and was designed 
with alternating cones centred by stepped medallions on a dark blue 
field within a floral border. 

At Christies three important Persian carpets belonging to Miss 
E. T. Brown were sold. One, a corridor carpet, probably Joshaghan, 
late XVIth or early XVIIth century, brought 520 gns. It was woven 
with formal vases of flowers on a dark red ground within a floral 
dark blue border, 16 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 5 in. Another, also probably 
Joshaghan, but XVIIth century, brought 820 gns. This was woven 
with floral palmettes and flowering stems in colours on pink, blue, buff, 
yellow and red grounds within a red floral border, 11 ft. g in. by 8 ft. 
4in. The third, an Ispahan carpet of the late XVIth century, measured 
11 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft. 7in. and brought 300 gns. It had a typical design 
on a dark blue ground within a red border. A Tabriz hunting carpet 
sent by another owner brought 220 gns. This measured 12 ft. 7 in. 
by g ft. 2 in. and was designed with animals, birds and grotesque 
masks with animal border. 


two tiers of lights and hung with iustres, brought £22. 
Phillip, Son and Neale sold a five-light ormolu and cut-glass 
chandelier with swan branches and chain suspension, for £95. 
At the Motcomb Galleries £30 was paid for a crystal glass coronet 
chandelier with bowl formed in bead chains. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


At another sale which included clocks and watches Sotheby's 
made £280 for a James Cox agate and gold cagework architectural 
clock in the form of a miniature cabinet, and £195 for a German 
astronomical table clock in copper-gilt, 13 in., second half of the 
XVIth century, one side with astrolabe dial and subsidiary dials, 
the other with double twelve and calendar dials. 

Christie’s sold a bracket clock, by Daniel Le Court, London, for 
48 gns. This late XVIIth-century piece was in an ebonised case and 
had pull repeater, 12 in. high, in oak case. 
98 gns. and 60 gns. The first was an early XVIIIth-century bracket 
clock, by Thuret a Paris, 254 in. high, bracket en suite ; the other was 
an XVIIIth-century longcase clock, the case inlaid with Berainesque 
figures and surmounted by a seated figure of Time, 7 ft. 6in. high. 

At the Motcomb Galleries, £29 was paid for a French bronze d’or 
clock on a porcelain base, 20 in. 

At Phillips, Son, and Neale, £62 was paid for a long-case Clock by 
Markham of London. 
arched top, the brass dial chased and pierced and with sonnerie and 
striking movement. Another long-case Clock, in a walnut marquetry 
case, brought £75, this had a square dial with calendar movement. 
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Two Boulle clocks made 


This was contained in a walnut case with 








APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf) 


61 
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GEOFFREY GLYNN 
116b KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


THE MAYOR GALLERY 
14 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


OHANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


RENEL GALLERY 
40 & 41 BURLINGTON ARCADE, W.1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


FRANK T. SABIN 
PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, S.W.7 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, Apo.tto MaGazine. Limirep, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England 


Specialities 





Old Masters 
Decorative old prints of Views, Flowers and Birds 


Old Masters 


Sunday Painting, Trompe I’Oeil, Magic Realism 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 


Old and Modern Masters 
Old Masters & French Impressionists 


Contemporary French and English Paintings 


Exhibition of French Masters 
of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Modern Paintings 
French Impressionists 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


by Fisner, Knicut & Co., Lrp., Gainsborough Press, St. Albans. 
Entered as Second Class Matter. May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y 




















BY APPOIN1 MENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF AR? 
TO THE LATE QUBEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





A Rare Set of Six Hepplewhite Mahogany Elbow Chairs 


You are cordially invited to visit our collection of English and Continental Works of Art 
recognised as the most comprehensive in the World, including 


a large selection of curtains and fabrics 


44-52 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone : MUSEUM 2121 Telegrams : Artisonne Phone London 











OHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


GROSVENOR 1562 





CLIFFS (1907) OTHON FRIESZ 


French Impressionists, Post Impressionists 


kcole de Paris 


AUGUST — SEPTEMBER 


Daily 10O—6 ; Saturdays 10—] 
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